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Truth to Nature in Art. 


t OW can we consis- 
tently interpret,— 
what is meant by, 
—the ascription to 
the beautiful in art 
of uniform and con- 
spicuous truthful- 
ness to nature, con- 
that the beautiful be- 
longs so definitely to the 
realm of imagination as 
contrasted with that of 
reality, that when beanu- 
tiful things do not ap- 
pear to descend at once 
from the region of pure 
fancy and invention, it 
seems ever only be- 
self has descended, and 
carries upwards what- 
ever of reality she grasps 
hold of into her own supersensual realm. 

The beauty of the real seems thus to depend 
on a glory conferred from the imaginary ; and yet, 
on the other hand, the imagined, however wild 
and free its apparent range, is ever recalled to a 
certain, nay, to a strict, admission of the rights 
of reality, and at last has to find its degree of 
success taken as an absolute measure of its 
truthfulness to nature. 

There is very much indeed dependent on the 
right adjastment of these relative claims and 
interests; their creative concert is otherwise 
liable to be misconceived,—misrepresented under 
plausible earnestness and colourable conscien- 
tiousness, or transformed through false deduc- 
tions into destructive conflict. 

It is in this manner that the exercise of 
imagination is most unfairly and injuriously 
held down to processes that, as dogmatically 
enjoined, were more fitly addressed to pure 
scientific intellect or to the blankest handicrafts. 
Beauty, the student is sometimes told with 
authority, is to be achieved by earnest work, by 
minute application ; a work of beauty has to be 
thoroughly “thought out;” the result it is 
affirmed and promised, if these conditions are 
fulfilled, will be in direct, in caloulable, pro- 
portion to the labour and mind employed, 
mind being ever assumed to be at the command 
of and subject to will. 

So far as this language is held with a view to 
correct an over-tendency to idleness by an over- 
strain in the direction of industry, we may leave 
its correction to Aristotle’s counter vindication 
of veracity in education in the last paragraph of 
his Ethics, Otherwise, the doctrine that insists 
on the daty and profit of minute conscientious 
Copy as the primary and the ultimate, has to 
Correct itself as gracefully as it may when con- 
fronted by its own results, and to qualify its 
Precepts very materially thereafter. Selection, 
the pupil is now told, is to be made ; the best of 
nature is best worth copying, and regard being 
had to the brevity of life, time cannot be spared 
for other than the best. 

But again, the best effects of nature will not 
stay to be copied; it is often much if they will 
even tarry to be very minutely scrutinised : an 
effect of light in landscape, of expression in a 
face, of grace in a movement, has to be caught 
in mid flight,—caught and retained. And so 

























the most scrupulous student must refer to his 
memory for much of the reflected image of 
nature that he is to copy, and the more vivid 
the image he recovers, the less certain will he 
often be how much of it is due to pure memory 
and how much to interference of another power, 
—jealous of her rights as against both memory 
and senses,—the power of imagination,—imagi- 
is even chary of admitting allegiance to specific 
experience and observation. 

These difficulties are combated with ingenuity 
and pertinacity no doubt in some of the arts, 
by posing models, building up back-grounds, 
regulating north lights, adjusting casts of 
drapery, and so forth; but whateveg success 
may be obtained in so fixing the fleeting, it will 
be relatively unimportant. The best and most 
expressive emanations of nature defy such 
fetters, and the artist who puts his exclusive or 
chief trust in such resources, is simply re- 
stricting himself, contentedly or unawares, 
within limite of the moderate in beauty and the 
subordinate in art. 

But in any case, when once the student, 
awakened to his privilege, or bowing to neces- 
sity, applies himself to make a selection from 
nature,—to pick and choose, adopt and reject,— 
he cannot be withheld from asserting a further 
extension of independence. He fairly claims to 
be no less true to nature,—true, indeed, in a 
nobler sense, if he embodies not merely what 
nature has done, but anything whateoever for 
which her powers are competent. He is bold to 
combine effects which, severally, are true to 
nature, and of which the combination is counter 
to no natural law, though it may never have 
occurred within his observation. He places a 
tree in a landscape where no tree grows, but 
where there is no inconsistency in supposing 
that it might have grown. He removes a moun- 
tain in the faith that the reversal of its aspect 
involves no contradiction. A conversation is 
ascribed to two historic personages which it is 
certain they never did hold—though they might 
have held it bad they chosen, and been so dis- 
posed. A series of incidents are related as occur- 
ring in close succession, and so aptly, and to such 
a peculiar and assorted set of people, that it would 
be vain to dream of justifying precedents; and 
yet no law of nature need be positively trans- 
greased through the whole story. Othello, Iago, 
Desdemona, Emilia, Cassin, are all severally 
possible, but what shall we say of the chance 
that brought together precisely the kind of 
people under the precise circumstances that 
were requisite to draw forth such a complete 
exhibition of the passion of jealousy ? 

Even so it becomes manifest that while we are 
professedly restricting ourselves to what nature 
might do or might have done, we are taking very 
arbitrary liberties with her proceedings. Beour 
picture historical or idyllic, it will most certainly 
comprise objects and collocations that are at 
variance with matter of fact. We are trae to 
nature,—at best with a reservation,—not lite- 


it may be considered as standing at the com- 
mencement of the work. It is in the artist’s 
mind, at least, like the signature of a musica] 
key, and fiction is only justly denounced when 
grossly out of keeping in parts with the scale 
of probability postalated throughout, or when 
failure of interesting result excites indignation at 
abuse of an indulgence conceded in vain. 

Mere degrees of divergence from the facts of 
nature in particular points decides nothing,— 
can decide nothing, when we have once agreed 
that art is competent to clear at a bound even 
the ring-fence of the possible. The laws of time 
and space are set aside by the best artists with- 
out hesitation. The same picture shows Abram 
at the foot of the hill, ascending it, and at the 
top; shows the Transfiguration on the summit 
of the mountain, and no less visibly the difficul- 
ties around the demoniac boy at the base. 
Racine crowds into half a day the interests and 
feelings of half a lifetime. Shakspeare follows a 
lifetime from scene to scene, from one continent 
to another and back again, or calls upon us 
to acquiesce in a lapse of days, even while a 
scene has remained unchanged, and the stage 
has never been unoccupied. 

As, then, it seems in truth to be only in virtae 
of certain primary conventions that art becomes. 
poesible,—to an extension of these, also, does it 
owe its emancipation,—and by them escaping 
from trammels, finds the noblest sphere of its 
activity opened, though, doubtless, at the same 
time, temptations to lapse and liabilities to 
abuse. 

Just as in a pure historical composition it is 
permissible to omit a multitude of details in 
themselves important, provided they can be cor- 
rectly and satisfactorily summarised ; so also in 
art, any natural restrictions whatever may be 
overleaped, provided a chief and worthy effect 
is worthily set forth. Bat the worthiness of the 
result must bear some proportion to the liberty 
taken; and it is in this result that the impera- 
tive, the indispensable truth to natare has to be 
looked for and realised. 

And art has, therefore, a faculty and fanction- 
of generalisation analogous in its way to that of 
science, the very ground on which Aristotle de- 
clared poetry to be more philosophical than 
history. 

The more highly idealised the work of art, the 
more of the truth of nature does it concentrate, 
albeit the more decisive may be its breach with 
the limitation of ordinary nature. 

Art, even in the simplest case of selection, 
tampers with nature for the sake of effect— 
tampers, that is, with the laws of probability— 
and does so to an extent that involves the abso- 
lutely impossible ; not, however, the impossible 
under the conceded postulates, in virtue of 
which new laws of Nature are imposed and 
enacted. 

What manner of changes are admissible, and 
for what end ? 





Enhanced force is arrogated for certain laws 
of Nature by deliberate redaction, if not sup- 


rally and historically true, but true in the sense | pression, of others. 


of consistency with natural laws as independent | 
of history ;—true it may, perhaps, be within the 
limits of probability : we may represent what is 
likely to have been’; or what, at least, is not 
grossly unlikely; or, by a still larger extension 
of our freedom, what, however unlikely, is stil] 
within the wide range of possibility. 

So it becomes clear that art in any form, and 
art of any value—and with this only we are con- 
cerned,—cannot be restricted to matter-of-fact 
nature, and, indeed, is scarcely attainable unless 
under certain indulgences and conventions. We 
have to agree,—from childhood upwards we have 
been accustomed to agree,—rnot to stickle for the 
matter of fact in points where actuality has no 
bearing of importance on the general conception 
that interests us. ‘Phe scope of the convention 








required and demanded has endless variations ; 


Achilles shouts loud enough to alarm an entire 
army ; Ulysses swims nine days and nine nights 
without pause or refreshment; the muscles of 
the Farnese Hercules receive superhuman de- 
velopment; the usurping Duke, in “ As you like 
it,’ meets with a religious man, and straightway 
and suddenly retires to a cell a convertite. 

Certain qualities and sets of qualities which by 
their coherence relatively to an end are charac- 
teristic, are enhanced—enhanced by reduction 
or obliteration of conflicting powers. Natare, 
we say, is thus elevated—is idealised. We read 
that Brutas, out of patriotism, ordered his own 
son to execution. If the fact is true, it is of 
heroic type; if an invention, it is ideal. — 

Art, whatever licence it enjoys, can still but 
be the minister and interpreter of nature. 
Nature supplies at last the entire fand of its 
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materials. Hence, if it and alters 
nature in one direction, it can only be to give 
greater brilliancy to her tions in 

Hence art is bound to give the effect of natural- 
ness to the very representation that involves 
such a breach with her important laws. It is 


bound to produce such exquisiteness of result | ap 


as shall conciliate our approval of the liberty, 
blind us to all suspicion of untrathfalness, im- 
press us for the time with most satisfied sense 
of consistency, of naturalness under the assumed 
conditions. 3 

Art has the function to make {manifestations 
of Nature’s laws, that under existing nec “077 
stances are impossible, appear under convention 
of assumed ee perfectly nataral, 
consistent, and, in fact, highly illustrative of the 
operation of those laws as they really exist, by 
exposition of their tendencies under freer rela- 
tions, released from limiting coercion, favoured 
by every imaginable advantage. 

Gulliver's travels are as fall of truth to nature 
as Robinson Crusoe’s,—a mythological fiction of 
Rubens as one of his Flemish landscapes,— 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” as “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

To idealise, then, though by mere process 
of omission of the insignificant or the detri- 
mental, is in effect to exaggerate,—using the 
word, and we must conceive this to be possible, in 
an inoffensive sense. Still more distinctly is this 
the case, of course, when magnitudes and inten- 
sities of qualities,—of gross material bulk and 
foree, colours, &c.,—or of sensitive mind, its 
energies and passions,—are modified, whether by 
reduction or increment. 

For exaggeration,—the word being thus used 
with difficulty in a better sense,—we may sub- | 
stitute enhancement or emphasis, emphasis | 
which adds force adroitly to one portion of an 
enunciation of which all may be alike indis- 
pensable, though due to be variously subor- 
dinated. 

We come to much the same result if we 
approach the subject from another side. 

What advantages do we gain ? what, rather, 
do we not gain by these concessions in respect 
of literal nature for the sake of art ? 

Permanence is a chief; the artistic conven- 
tions enable us to fix for continued enjoyment 
the beautiful effects that in nature must needs 
be fleeting—transitory. 

This is in itself exaggeration, extension of a 
quality beyond the fact of nature; it involves 
the first of all conventions, and is ever accepted 
as a matter of course. 

By convention as indispensable we are enabled 
to achieve purity of effect, of which a condition 
is the unhesitating suppression of details that 
would distract attention from, interfere with, or 
countervail the beauty of the manifestations we 
are interested in; occasion, again, for abundant 
license and liberal condonations, exclusion of the 
incongruous,—the indifferent. 

Distinctness, characteristic definition, again, 
so far as this is not involved in the conditions of 
purity, is attained by the development and ela- 
boration of members and details to a degree and 
in a manner corresponding with their relation to 
expressiveness. Ornament has its root-hold 
here, and blooms and bourgeons in the free 
atmosphere of fancy and imagination with fullest 
foliage and flowers exhaustless in variety. 

Such are the conditions of the ideal, its rela- 
tions to Nature,—source of all truth,—its own 
title to acceptance and admiration. 

But it must not be disguised, that of the 
Nature which art lavishly concentrates in the 
most idealised work of art, there will ever—will 
often, at least—be much that, while manifestly 
expressing the uttermost truthfalnegs, it will not 
be easy to trace home to Nature. We might 
almost as reasonably sometimes hope to find the 
colour of the rose either in the ground it roots 
upon, or the gases it absorbs from the air 

Th . ie f imagination 

e jons of imagination are very won- 
derful indeed. It is not eanabadieubdhe teed 
appears to absorb the elements it works on from 


the world without by observation and experi- | j 


ence,—to resolve, recast, reunite them into new 
forms, _while they still, more or less, bear traces 
of their origin. Imagination does something 
more than help the artist, as a nurse might help 
a child to put together the scenes and figures of 
a toy theatre in new combinations. The seeds 
of beauty and expression seem to germinate 
within the mind spontaneously,— to be the 
almost independent outgrowth of our faculties 
that are part of nature as much as the external 


part of the external world—that are 

to harmonise with that world, even as the ear 
with vibrations of the same atmosphere we 
breathe,—that comprise 

sions which seem sometimes not merely dor- 
mant and ready to be awakened by arrival of 
propriate stimulus, but restless already, and 
imagining in dreams the food that is to satisfy 
them. 

The phenomena of the exceptionally precocious 
exemplify the existence andnavare of this power 
of imagination with more certainty than it can 
be traced in the more developed, where its.ope- 


ration must necessarily be occult and overlaid, if | i 


not weakened. Child actors have been known 
to represent with wonderful truthfulness a variety 
of passions that they never can have felt,— 
every phase of moral disturbance that agitates 
the ambitious, the enamoured, the jealous, 
the remorseful. Imitation and instruction are 
out of the question; the function of all but 
independent imagination in these otherwise un- 
important vagaries of nature is as palpable as 
when Shakspeare himself diviaes the working 
of the madness of Lear or Ophelia, or the 
miserably-bereaved maternity of Lady Con- 
stance. 

The culture, then, under which imagination 
most favourably brings forth its fruits seems to 
lean jointly, if not equally, on the spontaneous 
suggestions of Nature, and that sedulous study 





that peculiarly pertains to art. The logical and 
directive faculty of the mind must by no means 
be dormant, even when contemplation seems, 
drinking in impressions freely ministered by 

Nature. The unbidden suggestions of the mind ' 
that come like strangers must have a stranger's | 
welcome, scrutinised in some cases critically,— | 
in others accepted as bearing on their faces the | 
guarantees of sincerity, dignity and worth. 

Thus art stretches itself beyond its first am-_ 
bition to fix the fleeting beauty that it catches | 
momentarily in nature, and seeks to purify it by | 
elimination of intrusive elements, and to correct | 
it by daly adjusting the balance of obtrusiveness | 
between part and part, by enhancing or subor- 
dinating glory and glory, and so completing an 
ordered and harmonious whole over which the 
contemplating mind may range undisturbed by 
the incongruous, and within whose limits it may 
mare unoppressed by sense of checking limita- 

nD. 

To take an illustration from the art of archi- 
tecture,—so weare brought round to our leading 
interest and thought,—at its commencement it 
subserves one of our commonest needs, protec- 
tion from weather; the mere shelter of sufficient 
permanence receives from art still greater 
strength and solidity ; it is cleared progressively 
of inconveniences, obstructions, and superfluous 
material, and at last receives an elaboration of 
its parts into distinct members subserving and 
expressive of fanctions of enclosure, of support, 
or covering, base or impost, column or groin rib, 
and the lightersurface decoration that impliescon- 
sideration for contact. So at last it submits itself 
to a general law of dominant order that answers 
to and declares an organised purpose and order 
within. When enrichment and ornament super- 
vene, they come to tend appropriate, but atill 
free and graceful, service, to veil whatever 
coarseness will cling to mere construction, to) 
supply vent for the pleasurable feelings that 
spring up in the leisure that ensues when need 
alike and intelligence are satisfied. The roots 
of ethics and of art are very closely intertwined, 
lie very close together in ‘our deepest and 
— nature, and the principle is common to 

** Oh, reason not the need ! 
Are in the poorest thing het cet 9 
Allow not Nature more than Nature needs : 
Man's life is cheap as beast’s.” 








THE MATERIALS FOR ECONOMIC 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 


independent of the rapid and violent changes 
which our climate co etna 


floor should be not only so constructed as to 
or 











world—as, in fact, their immediate organs are 





resist the fury of the winds, the : 
drift, of. rain on’slest, the-enadation of 


lating water, bub Genther te the extreme 
cold of winters and the exes oat of man 

ery different, although: not inconsistent 
; misite in the material, 


of pas- | perties 


ging ae. og 

in question. That they be non-absorbent 
is of the first importance. But there are natural 
substances highly valuable for their non.ab. 
sorbent qualities, such as slate, which afford 
little protection against great variations of tem. 
perature. Other materials, which have long 
been regarded with favour as good non-conductorg 
of heat, are objectionable from their absorbent 


Se ecl'cn to keaiihy SOc eee ae 
as well as to ; 

obnoxious to the senses, is far - 
ager cher Hg inhabitant. 


the absorption and re-emission of miaama, or 
the effluvia and seeds of disease. 

The power of materials to resist the pereola. 
tion of damp requires to be tested by experiment, 
The large Government smithery in Pembroke 
Dockyard was built of very excellent rubble 
work, consisting of limestone from the local 
bed, as hard as granite, and Aberthaw (hydraulic) 
mortar. The walls were 3 ft. thick. But when 
the rain-bearing west wind, so prevalent in that 
part of Wales, set in with fury, water ran down 
on the inside of these walls, as if they had been 
actually porous.. It was probably the case that 
the limestone parted with the water which it 
held, by a sort of endosmose, towards the dryer 
air within, supplying its place from the copious 
store of wet without. However this might be, 
the effect, when the building was new, was as if 
the rain had actually beaten through the wall. 

Those who visit the common crowded dwellings 
of the wage class in our towns, even when they 
are unoccupied, are aware that veneer 
peculiar depressing, musty, or fcetid 
visits after severe epidemic attacks, in some of 
these dwellings a peculiarly offensive smell has 
been perceived, and on inquiry what that could 
poesibly be from, the answer has been that it was 
the “ dead man’s smell,” the dead body had been 
too long kept near the wall in a state of decom. 
position, before it could ‘be removed for inter- 
ment, and the fotor adhered to the wall. 
Fever is propagated with certitude by 

, absorbent walla, The French writers 
on sanitary subjects lay unusual stress on the 


porous stone, M., » in bis work on 
‘‘Hygiéne de Famille,” states that ventilation 
bas comparatively little effect on the méphitisme 
of walls, i may parify the 


If the 
house was to be with burnt 
it was again i 
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Celtic pig. 


“the King of England cannot enter it,” would | 
be preferred by nine working men out of ten, to, 


Health, beauty, and durability are no trifles. 
working classes po to tee Samsery has rile yeatinan 
were our present ordi icks. They would be nor- 
point out the class of men who had most reason | mal in a well-designed small house, built of such 
be condition, | well-formed, well-burned, well-arranged tesse. 

st to hope for from anything that should raise | as a very little effort would produce. 
i i The abolition of the excise leaves us no excuse 
for a rigid adherence to the old legal form of 
therefore, to be most anxious for change, he brick, 9 in. by 4} in., by 3 in., or as near thereto 
would probably name the moulders of bricks.|as the different shrinkege of every possible 
4 character ‘of clay allows them to iseue from the 
7 most onerous | kiln. Our masters in building and our teachers 
painful to the labourer. The work is very | in brickmaking used bricks of a far different 
The exertion of muscular strength re- gs prey, Semcoagge a. to what we call 
for dashing each lump of clay into the tiles. But the , whether it were for 
c considerable. It has to be repeated, | engineering or for artistic reasons, were not in 
with unremitting frequency, during the entire the habit of building lefty walls of one materia! 
day, varied only by other mechanical move-|or of one bond. We find brick courses inter- 
ments, each of which is performed with hurried | posed in rubble walls, that have defied the 
rapidity. The position of the work-shed,—shop lapse of eighteen and of five-and-twenty cen- 
it cannot be called,—is almost invariably damp, turies; and in cases where the want of stone was 
low, dispiriting, and unhealthy. The workman felt, and brick was resorted to as the sole mate- 
is exposed to the inclemency and caprice of the rial, we find interposed layers of opus lateritium, 
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| weather, when he is able to work, and is further or coursed work, composed of a sort of tiles, 


exposed to long periods of enforced idleness, from } in.to 1} in. thick, and of opus reticu- 


, | When the season is not such as to permit of the latum, or network, in which the depth and the 


prosecution of any of the series of processes width of each brick are equal, and the angles 
which are carried on in the open air. The are placed vertically. 


a healthy but,—to their views,—humiliating, | person and attire of the moulder is normally in| 
interior, kept obtrusively clean and white. "| the most filthy state, plastered with clay, : all | 


It is of little use for us to attempt, on the one | 
bend to ES eater 
ceptions among the rising generation of our in- 
dustrial classes, while on the other hand we} 
strive to house them in bare barracks, and insist 
en the unsightly. We must ascertain what is 
demanded for health, and we must then turn our | 
attention to combine, with the fulfilment of that | 
first requisite, something that will be consistent 
with good taste, and even with simple elegance. | 
The first requisite will be attained by a surface. 
that is non-abserbent and washable. There can | 
be no good reason why such a surface should be 
offensive to the eye. 

walls bad con- 


For the purpose of 
ductors of heat, and thus of the com- 


fort, protecting the health, and diminishing (in 
winter) the quantity of fuel consumed, the use 
of hollow bricks, jointed 


single brick will absorb as much as a pint of 
water. Sandstone, such as is often used for 
building purposes, may contain half a gallon of 
water in a cubic foot, and Professor Ansted states 
that even dry granite contains as much as a pint 
and a half of water in a cubic foot. In porous 
walls wet ascends from the foundations by capil- 
lary attraction. If the cleanliness for which the 
Dutch hoasewives are-so famous be insisted on, 
and if the face of these walls be snbjected to the 
to poovanh amg RNA spoon ae 

prevent ion, especially in 
crowded we are thus at the same 
time sowing broadcast the seeds of rheumatism 
and other diseases that are by damp. 

The remedy that should be sought is twofold. 
We require impervious bricks and impervious 
cement. We require to free our building industry 
from the tyrammy of the brick-makers. Our 
ordinary stock bricks are, in this present year of 
Th rt A$ econ 

ey are as no worth 
of the title, ‘would daniaiiewatiisheddhenns 


portion of one of the works completed in 
daring the past , had been delivered, 
Say upon the works of the London and Birming- 


ham Railway in 1885, or of the Great Western | mical, 


Railway a few years later, would not only 
tare been ina remored by be orders ofthe 
gineer, at of the contractors, but 
the latter would hawe become very 
aware of the light in which any 

shapeless lumps would have been dealt with 
by Mr. Stephenson or Mr. Brunel. Not that the 
Stocks in question were unsound. They were 
hard enough, in all conscience; but their utter 


was such as to unfit them for any 
a ee * are such as every 
one es now,” said the uf the works. 
The truth is, that we 


are very far from 
of the most important 
the United Kingdom is 


realising how far one 
branches of in 


. | of this wretched state of slavery,—a state which 





regulated by the 


obstinacy of those mem- 


stages of dampness, from the fresh spirt of the 
minute, to the dried clot of which it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the unbrushed antiquity. Yet 
it is precisely these men who have resisted, with 
on he pani which the annals of labour 
every attempt to perform the 
sheer brutal labour, from which one would think 
they would so rejoice to be set free, by mechanical 
aid. There can be vo doubt, in the mind of any 
competent judge, that good bricks could be m 
rapidly and more cheaply made by machinery 
than bad bricks are now made by hand. There 
can be no doubt that the welfare of all those who 
now take part in the labour of brickmaking 
would be served by the introduction of ma- 
chinery. The manufacture would occupy a 
higher place in the social scale, production would 
receive an impetus, and decent labourers, with 
sheltered workplaces, would in a very little 
time take the place of the mud-stained savages 
of our existing brick-fields. Yet it is in defence 


in old times was enforced by stripes and blows 
on the members of a subjugated race,—that our 


In interior walls, and indeed for surfaces 
exposed to the weather, one end and one side of 
the bricks should be covered with a vitreous 
glaze. By using good cement the question of 
absorption would thus at once be set at rest. 
Walls might be washed within, and rained upon 
without, and yet absorb no more damp than a 
window. Nor need ornamentation be neglected. 
We have long been familiar with Datch tiles. 
We have at South Kensington a few specimens 
of Moorish, Persian, and other Oriental wall 
tiles, in which a considerable amount of artistic 
beauty is combined with impermeability. In the 
Boyal Palace of Cintra is an apartment entirely 
lined with tiles, a room which, by turning a 
handle, may be converted into a sort of shower- 
bath. Bat in all cases where a flat casing is 
built edgeways as the lining of a wall, a double 
expense is incurred, or stability is endangered. 

The 3-in. bricks might readily be so orna- 
mented as to form part of a design. This is 
done with encaustic tiles; it has been done, on 
a very large scale, by the Della Robbia family, 
with their enamelled and moulded pottery. 

But we possess, in the command of liquid fuel 
and of gas, a power far beyond the wildest dreams 





brick-moulders put needles in the clay, and resist 
improvement by threats, and not vain threats, of 
murder. 

Not only the bricklayer, but the whole industry | 
of the builder, suffers from this obstinate resolve 
of the brickmaker. Nothing, at this moment, 
has so powerfal an influence in producing the 
discomfort of the houses of our labouring classes 
as the cost and bad quality of bricks. The better 
and more expensive class of bricks are, so far as 
our information extends, becoming yearly more 
rare, more dear, and less satisfactory. There 
are exceptions to this censure; but it must be 
remembered that the utilisation of the best beds 
of plastic clay, such as we find in Dorsetshire, in 
Devonshire, in Cornwall, at Belleek in Ireland, 
and in other places, is checked to a great extent 
by the expense of land carriage. Birmingham, 
Manchester, London itself, are the great con- 
sumers, and it is for these ever open markets 
that stiff clay and breeze are hurried into those 


of Andrea della Robbia or of Bernard Palissy. 
The chief difficulty with those early makers 
of enamelled earthenware was in the furnace. 
Every piece of majolica (enamelled ware) had to 
be fired twice. The management of the fire was 
a matter demanding the nicest care, and the 
more so because different degrees of heat 
affected various substances used as pigments in 
a different manner. But we have records of 
past experience. We have the history of the 
earliest manufacture of enamelled earthenware 
(an im ing Italian antograph volume, by 
Picciolpasso, is in the Art Library), and we have 
the experience of the work of the present cen- 
tury. It is possible to compound a glaze that 
shall be fusible ata given heat. It is not, there- 
fore, easy to say why this glaze should not be 
applied to a wall, in situ, and glazed by the 
ication of a large salamander, or iron plate, 
kept at a red heat by gas. 
By this method we might supply a great want 





shapeless, colourless, absorbent lumps that we 


of this country—the means of wall decoration, 


now call bricks. (soe igh choles graceful and permanent, 


Some of the manufacturers of this country 
have turned patient and enlightened attention to , 
the improvement of the manufacture of earthen- | 
ware for building purposes. The State, or at 
least the Legislature of this country, was for a, 
long period the most oppressive and most for-— 
midable enemy to anything like sanitary, econo- | 
ical, sstheticarchitecture. It compelled those | 
who built for the poor man to keep him in un-. 
wholesome darkness in order to avoid the window 
tax ; and it prevented any improvement in bricks, 
by the constant watch of the exciseman. Hap- 
pily these stigmas to the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century no longer disgrace our statute 
book. But it is more easy to commit an injary 
than to repair it. And although, for purely or- 
narental purposes, as well as for the manufac- 
ture of tiles, chimney pots, and other articles of 
building earthenware entirely beyond the power 
of the ordinary moulder to fabricate ever so 
roughly, we find that manufactures deserving 
very respectful mention have been established, 


and that shonld depend for its beanty rather on 
the touch of a real artist than upon extra- 
ordinary outlay. Fresco seems to be denied to 
us. A few years turn our more ambitious 
attempts into hideous grimness. Water-glass 
weeps iteelf away. But if, on a surface which 
renders necessary, by its state when painted on, 
that breadth of handling and freedom of touch 
which we see brought to their fullest perfection 
in the large articles of majolica of Urbino or of 
Castel Durante, we employ the skill of the 
artists whom we are commencing to train, and 
then cover the work with an impervious glaze, 
by the steady and perfectly-regulated heat 
applied by the salamander, we shall have solved 
one of the great difficulties of the builder’s art. 
We shall have invented a novel method of wall 
decoration, suitable to the — —, 
sanitary value, imperishable under 

usage calculated to awaken in our artists 
inc ly those broad and noble characteristics 
which the impossibility of fresco work in England 
has done so much to bani even from our easel 





et in the grand industry of brickmaking proper 
7 form.ia still enccessfally. impeded. 


pictures. Majolica, even on domestic utensils, 
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‘supplies us with examples of what is most 
‘striking in Italian art for breadth and boldness 
of handling. What would Raffaelle not have 
given for the power to paint a panel in majolica ! 
A salamander, heated with gas, places that 
process within the reach of art. 








PUBLIC MORTUARIES FOR LARGE 
TOWNS. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, a paper on Public Mor- 
tuaries, so called, was read by Dr. Hardwicke, part 
of which we may usefully print to carry on the 
subjectlong treated of in thesepages. The Builder 
has been in advance of the public on this matter, 
and it is perhaps not too much to say that the de- 
scriptions we have printed at different times, of 
the effects produced by the want of a suitable 
place to deposit a body before burial, and the 
views we published, showing from actual obser- 
-vation the rooms of the poor when a death takes 
place in the family,—the dead among the living, — 
have had something to do in bringing about the 
present state of public opinion in favour of pro- 
viding such places of reception. We take that 
part of the paper which refers to the sort of | 
building that should be erected :— 

“We now arrive at this point—what should | 
be the essential features of a public mortuary, | 
and what the kind of building best adapted for 
it? 

In any plan that may be proposed, two distinct 
apartments must be provided. 

First. The place for the reception of bodies 
uncofined and brought in, when found dead by 
the police, or by the coroner’s officer or con- 
stable, or by the relieving officer; bodies having 
to await identification, or a coroner’s inquest ; 








relatives or friends, who guarantee the expenses 


‘coroner's inquest or otherwise. The public 
should have free access at certain hours either 


of interment and removal under fixed rules, be 
signed by them; also that he receive the bodies 
of persons found dead and who are unknown. 
The attendant should be responsible for the 
proper cleansing, disinfecting, and ventilating 
the rooms generally, and particularly that used 
for post mortem examinations. 

He should be required to keep a mortuary 
register, in which should be entered the name 
and other particulars bed a oye brought in, the 
names and conditions of the persons who are 
responsible for the removal and for the expenses 
of the interment of the body deposited ; and that 
a register be kept of the house and place of re- 
moval, and of the manner in which the removal 
has been effected. 

He should be also required to give notice at 
the police station, or to the coroner’s constable, 
when a body has been admitted which is un- 
known, as well as to the parish authorities, and 
undertaker, and contractor for the burial of the 
bodies not claimed or known, and also to the 
persons who have to remove or bury after a 


to visit or view the bodies of the persons depo- 
sited, or for the identification of bodies found 


dead and unknown. (In the plans submitted | 


herewith most of them provided accommodation 
for coroner and jury, as well as a post-mortem 
room.) In certain hospitals, lunatic asylums, 


and many London parishes, the custom of a 


coroner and jury going to a public-house to hold 
an inquest is rendered unnecessary ; for a suit- 
able room is provided by the authorities, and a 
degree of dignity is thus attached to the pro- 
ceedings, which it is almost hopeless to expect 


a ——. 
would do away with the annoyance and disgust 
a and others in 


now rare | mongst jarymen 
having to visit the parish dead-house in pur. 
suance of their public duty. 








A plan and section for an ve kind 
mortuary will be found in our ame for 1867.8 
It would be desirable, however, to make the 
building somewhat more di and impres. 
sive to aid in removing prej against its 


as a substitute, but we are not quite satisfied 
with it. One objection to“ mortuary” is that the 
word already existe in the language with an 
entirely different meaning. A mortuary in lay 
is a gift due to and claimed by the minister in 
many pari on the death of a parishioner, 
The meaning of the word, however, in its new 
application would soon become generally known, 
and indeed it is already so widely adopted that 
probably we cannot do better than retain it. So 
that we get the thing, we will not quarrel about 








THE LIVERPOOL CHAPEL ACCIDENT, 
INGRESS AND EGRESS, 

Tue recent melancholy accident at a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Liverpool, in which seventeen 
‘persons lost their lives through being crashed 
| among a pani crowd fighting for escape 
at the door, is one more proof of the importance,— 
say rather, the absolute necessity,—of providing 
adequate means of egress from all buildings 





to be the case amidst the din and bustle of a 
tavern. The Middlesex and University College 


here also would have to be deposited bodies re- | Hospitals, the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn- 
moved by order of the coroner, or of a medical | road, and the Marylebone and Holborn Boards 
man, for the purpose of post mortem examina- | of Guardians, may be mentioned as instances 
tions; or of persons having died from a danger- | where the inquests are permitted to be held in a 
ous contagious malady, and rendering immediate | board-room. 

removal necessary. This would be the dead. | Secondly. The choice of a situation is of im- 


house proper. It ought to have fittings for post 
mortem examinations, plenty of light from above, | 
good ventilation, a supply of water, and of 
deodorising and disinfecting agents, a marble or | 
slate slab with sloping inclination towards the | 
middle, and a fall for drainage into a pail or a 
trapped sink. On two sides of the room marble 





portance. 

In the metropolis and in most large towns a 
very general approval will be given, that the 
best site is that of a closed burying-ground or 
old churchyard. These are generally in central 
situations, and a less objectionable site could 
scarcely be named. In the parish of Marylebone 


intended to accommodate a large concourse of 
| persons; and this, not only with regard to the 
mere width of the doorways, but with regard 
also to their situation with reference to each 
other and to the building, and the means of 
approach to them from within. Looking at the 
spot on which the accident happened, it is diffi. 
cult to say how it could have been better con- 
trived to produce the fatal result which it did, 
given the circumstance of a panic taking place 
among those present. At the north-west corner 
of the chapel a wooden framed partition shuts 
off a “ight of eight steps, between 5 ft. and 6 ft. 
wide, leading down (at right angles to the length 
of the building) to a narrow landing. The door 





slabs, 2 ft. wide at least, onght to be placed for | a faculty has been obtained, enabling the vestry 
bodies to lieon. Here bodies may have to await to construct a mortuary in a_disused burying- 
the undertaker to place them in shells or coffins, ground, and after an inspection of the plans the 
and afterwards to remove them to the mortuary. | rector, the Rev. C. I. P. Eyre, though at first 
Spare shells or coffins should be at hand on a! opposed to the proposal, was so much struck 
shelf for any sudden emergency. . | with the proposed improvement, that he has 
Second. The mortuary proper should be a given his cordial adhesion to it. The Marylebone 
large building capable of receiving ten or twelve | structure is very simple, but I am afraid not 
bodies in shells or coffins, to be placed on trestles | altogether adapted for its purpose. 
or a centre slab (to be regulated by the require-! It would be also much in keeping with these 


ments of the towr where situated), here to! unused burying-grounds if the walks were well | PT° 


= br aeamege . be ooaes tobe te ree PU | attended to, if a were _— planted with 
1 2, | Jeni : 
and when not in use they fall back. Culanate yee ieaik alld 3 might be lesed te rey ie. 
= — pose 4 5 body mga be proposed, commodation of persons who would be glad of a 
focked up until removal. The relatives would | 
come here to inspect the coffins, and the funeral | 
might start from the place. 
This building must have some pretensions to | these buildings and the mode of 
perseoaped Pee cau, and Gear thee “_r" | for a7 erection and ee ought not to 
ee it — the idea of its Siniemsicicias 5 : ee 
‘being concerned with the parish or with poor | i i Board 
relief ought to be most sirenuonsly avoided. | of Health, and the Barial Acts have likewise 
pete Be gencabbc 2 hee by have my ten | Power to levy and appropriate fands for the 
tu tnaitinds ey vohioca. than those furnished | purpose here indicated.* The estimate for the 
patio mocturian met Eat be arson Pn] te sPoear earns coh cae ba fm 
the removal of the idea that the institution is «|imay Le stated thet on outloe of tenn eeay it 
ish dead-house; otherwise respectable per-| 1.05 pence: Me Baw ool ong 
Saal ask be pantadedis their 4 noph Mg jens be the amount likely to be required. 
relatives to be removed to it. When that is ao- | 1,001 for the ereotion of’ © public wee en 
complished, and persons have a conviction that| * I damadbersdh gtr ome Sood eye peste ne 
cihabr al pemetity end tage si-ove raed A a connexion with this subject it may be men- 
first difficulty in overcoming any prejadices | might be his a a ted seneed ‘ae came 
4 : . 7 8 a @ mor- 
‘@gainst public mortuaries will be removed. tuary: thus the difficulty now experienced as to 


their dwellings. The residence of the keeper 
might be at a lodge in the entrance, or as near 


raising funds 


The object will be gained by attention to two 


be closed and | retired and quiet place within easy distance of ae 


as possible to the mortuary itself. The cost of i 


| building or site will of course vary according to | ° 


things :— 

First. The efficient management by a - 
gery sexton. Jes 

A public mortuary should be provided with a 
resident attendant, whose duty should be at all 
times to receive under his charge bodies brought 
to him by the police, or by the coroner’s con- 
stable, or by order from a duly qualified medical 





man ; and that the bodies of persons brought by 


where to keep those vehicles, owing to their 
objectionable character, would also be avoided. 
Disinfectants might be stored or kept here, and 
the person in charge should be required to pos- 
sess a knowledge of Stenhouse’s method of using 
dry charcoal for deodorisation, or other means 
for making the room and coffins fit for view by 
those who have to enter, and thus the mortuary 
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* Burial Acts, 15 & 16 Vict., cap. 85, secs, 41, 42, 
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regard to provision of exit from buildings, how- 
ever, is two-fold—l1st, never to turn t 

of people through one door, but 
always separate means 
above or from a 


Hi 


ul 


@ con 
lost their head, 
lection : th 


stud 


E 


to provide os the pie 
be sufficient for exceptional cases. 
shall be easily reached without 
tortuous and angular course to 
and, moreover, that always the 


F 
d 


‘H 





te be traversed should widen as the 
approached, so that the crowd may not be 


themselves blocked by a narrow external one. 
Coming away from our visit to ‘the scene of | 


the accident, we observed in the neighbourhood | 


another builéing advancing towards completion, | 
St. Stephen’s Church and Schools, which also 
consists of a church over and school-room below ; 
and here again the steps from the church are 
brought down into the same porch which gives 
egress from the school-room, landing close to the 
door of the latter. The doors are wider and 
better placed than in the chapel in Grosvenor- 
street, but if the school-room and church should 
ever be used at the same time, a repetition of 
the Grosvenor-street calamity, not perhaps in so 
aggravated a form, might still be possible; not 
to speak of the every-day inconvenience atten- 
dant on such @ plan. 

In speaking on the subject of panics, it is im- 
possible to avoid a comment on the insane folly 
and absurdity (to give it no worse a name) of 
persons who make it their business to raise the 
cry of “ Fire!” in a building at every small dis- 
turbance, even such as the unexpected flare-up 
of a gas-jet. It has not been discovered with 
whom in this case the fatal cry originated ; we 
more than suspect that, if not in this, at all 
events in some similar cases, it has been raised 
from mere wantonness, and in a spirit of mis- 
chief,—a proceeding which amounts to crimi- 
nality; and even if otherwise, the ice 
exhibits a degree of folly which, for the sake of 
the public, ought to be treated as if it were 
criminal. If it were understood that a sum- 
mary application of Lynch law would be visited 
at once on the head of every man calling out 
“Fire!” in the midst of a crowded assembly, 
we should be saved a good many of such 
disastrous occarrences as that on which we have 
deen commenting. In the meantime let sensible 
people remember that when a panic occurs in a 
crowded building, from whatever cause, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty the safest thing they 
can do is to sit perfectly still. 











TEE GREEK CHURCH AT LIVERPOOL. 


THE erection of a large church, reproducing, 
almost in its integrity, a style so exceptional in 
itself, and so far removed from us geographically 

and chronologically, as the Byzantine, is an event 

of some archi ,or we ought rather 
to say archeological, interest. In this case, in- 
deed, archeology is predominant in a special 
degree ; as the new church for the Greek com- 
munity in Liverpool is not merely based in 
general design on the Byzantine style, but is, 
with bat slight variations, an actual and pre- | 
meditated copy of one particular example, viz., 
the church of the Theotokos at Constantinople, 
figured in the “ Handbook of Architecture,” by 

Mr. Fergusson, whose laudation of the design as 

4 complete model of Byzantine architecture has 

been, if we are not misinformed, the chief ground 

for its adoption and imitation in the present case. 

Those of our readers, therefore, who like to turn 

to page 956 of the “ Handbook,” will have at 

once & general idea of the building we are com- 
| ™menting upon, The principal differences are, 
that the new church is more than half as large 
gain as its original, and the plan has been sim- 
plified by the omission of the inner narthex, or 

rather by throwing this into the church ; i 

the west elevation the lower windows have 

divided and spaced, so as to coincide in their 


centres with the 
above, which is a 

the smaller 
marked in the manner 


each side, arched over 


sent 
in numbers through a wide inner door to find | ticated and slightly battered base of similar 
The whole of this . brickwork and 
is very well executed; the working 


y | the style 





the east end 
asinking in the wall at 
80 as to cause the 


outline of the apse to 





die away into the main wall-plane. The central 
apse has a series of narrow windows with the 
corrupt quasi-classic colamns and capitals with 
which students of Byzantine architecture are 
familiar ; the round-arched window-heads above 
of the 
arch about twice or three times the diameter of 
the window above the cap of the column; an 
ugly and disproportioned feature to which no 
i can reconcile us. 
The building has, like its prototype, four domes ; 
the principal one over the crossing in the centre 
of the church, and three smaller ones over the 
centre, and each extremity of the narthex; the 
varied outline of these domes in the original 
building has been faithfally preserved in the 


being stilted so as to bring the 


considerations of arch 


copy. The main portion of the church is very 


solidly and well built in red brick, alternated 


with courses of light-coloured stone, on a rus- 


stone. 

masonry 
of the archivolts of the niches (semicircular on 
plan), on the south and north sides, with alter- 
nate voussoirs of stone and brick, is a very neat 


piece of workmanship. The heavy granite shafts 
to the windows on the west front, and the deep 


reveal behind them, combine to give an expres- 
sion of architectural dignity and solidity to this 
portion of the building. Internally, the effect is 


disappointing. The dome rising in the centre of 


the area, and the cylindrical vault carried on 
marble columns, with no timber construction 


visible to mar the unity of expression, seem to 


furnish a basis of a fine and truly architectural 


effect. But the life of Byzantine architecture 
lies so much in coloured decoration internally, 


that the sight’of a blank expanse of plaster on 
wall and roof (intended, we presume, to be 


ultimately decorated in colour) strikes the eye 


as singularly cold and uninteresting in appear- 
ance; and the general bare, white appearance 
of the whole is not even broken by the columns, 
which are of white veined Carrara marble, with 
capitals of the same, the small amount of dif- 
ferently-tinted marble in the plinth and base 


being nearly lost sight of amid the furniture of 


the church. Whenever the church is coloured 
internally, we doubt whether these same white 
colamns will not have a bad effect in another 
way, as contrasting too hardly with the decora- 
tion, unless the latter is of a far more delicate 
and low scale of colour than Oriental taste in 
general affects. In short, we incline to think 
that supporting columns of white marble, on a 
large scale, are an expensive mistake with regard 


to architectural effect. In strong contrast to 


the white walls is a coloured-glass border round 


each of the windows, in strong, harsh colours, 


and in a commonplace type of design, which 


ought never to have been admitted into the 


building. Across the east side) of the transept 
stretches the usual iconostasis, or frame for the 


sacred paintings. This is of oak and walnut, 


original aang: thes “there is nothing here 
that could not practised on a larger scale, 
and that would not be improved by being so 
used,” we must say that on the contemplation 
of an actual example (with some improvements) 
on a larger scale, we feel inclined to differ from 
him. The iar form of dome, springing 
apparently from a series of light semicircular 
external arches, must become unsatisfactory, 
because not giving the a of con- 
structive stability, as the scale is enlarged ; and 
in looking even at the moderate-sized cupolas of 
the Liverpool church, one feels the wish for an 
assurance that they are adequately tied at the 
springing. Then the picturesqueness of effect 
which such a grouping and outline would have 
on a small scale, becomes when enlarged some- 
what bizarre and barbaric in appearance ; and 
as the centre dome is not sufficiently large and 
important by comparison to dominate the others 
and give unity to the composition, the whole 
assumes & somewhat scattered and purposeless 
expression; and, when viewed from the west 
end, the predominance of the narthex, with its 
three domes stretching across the front, quite 
eclipses the rést of the composition, reducing 
what should be the prominent feature to a 
secondary position, and exaggerating the short- 
ness and equareness of the plan. Then again, 
whatever scope for effect there is in an interior 
of this description, lighted almost entirely from 
above, there is surely no known case in which 
ritualistic requirements have interfered more 
wofally with architectural effect than in the 
placing of the high iconostasis as a screen right 
across the building, shutting out the termination 
of the vista, and interposing a horizontal bar 
across the perspective. The organ-screens, com- 
plained of in our English cathedrals, are a trifle 
to this. 

Placed in a modern English town, a building 
like this appears, externally at least, very much 
of an architectural deformity ; only consistent 
in that it represents alike the past and present 
of a Church which (if we may take Dean 
Stanley’s authority) is even more conservative 
than her rival seated (at present) somewhat 
uncomfortably on the Seven Hills. 

To what architect the credit of the church is 
due is, as Falstaff says, “ a question to be asked,” 
as there are two Richmonds in the field; Mr. 
Sumner having been understood till recently to 
be the architect, and Messrs. W. & J. Hay 
having claimed the merit of making the original 
plans. Perhaps some of our readers will concur 
in thinking that the spectacle of two clever 
English architects of the nineteenth century dis- 
puting the credit of a building which is admitted 
to be a mere reprodactiou of an Oriental work of 
the tenth century, is somewhat singular. It is 
not our intention to take up the cudgels for either 
side; but we may observe that while no one 





who is acquainted with the other buildings by 


Mr. Sumner in the neighbourhood will suppose 


elaborately carved, and apparently, as well as that he has any need to purioin details from 
the other woodwork of the church, a very good avy other architect, it does appear on the face 


specimen of the joiner’s craft and the carver’s 
art; bat as we could obtain no permission to 
inspect the charch, except during service-time, made 
and even then did not contrive to effect an had in his J j 
entrance without some opposition on the part of had, for whatever reason, declined their farther 
of the Lord” | assistance, and 

iga- aid; and under these circumstances, if seems 


“a doorkeeper” in this “ house 
(not after the model of David), our investiga 
tions were somewhat circumscribed, and we can 


peak i . i ; 
pony An cron Bas ramps oa poe complication is that the client aforesaid, a lead- 


of the capitals of the main columns, 
the ornament on the architrave and capitals 
adjoining the west entrance, is all in the flat 
incised style proper to Byzantine architecture, 
and is mostly admirable both in design and exe- 
cution. The three domes over the narthex do 
not come prominently into the internal compo- 
sition; the centre one lights the women’s gal- 
lery, which is over the narthex and projecting a 
little into the church ; the dome on the south 
lights a staircase to this gallery, and that on the 
north a room for meeting in connexion with the 
church. The whole of the vaulting is, we under- 
stand, of 14-in. brickwork, with wooden roofing 
on the exterior. 


Looking at this church as a specimen of 


Byzantine architecture let down into a Northern 
climate and in the midst of a modern town, it 
is impossible to feel that the experiment, so far 
at least as external architectural effect hts os 
cerned, is a satisfactory one, or one which we 
should wish to see repeated. Unquestionably 
is a fine one for internal effect, which, 


however, for the reasons given above, has not in 


this instance been fally realised as yet. Bat 
when Mr. Fergusson says, speaking of the 


of Messrs. Hay’s letter that they originated the 
| suggestion of adopting the Theotokos church, and 
i . - : 

| had made plans for the purpose, which their client 


ion for some months after he 
called in Mr. Sumner to his 


natural they should think that their name 
ought to have been mentioned. A farther 


ing member of the Greek congregation, put 
forth his claim also, in a letter which did not 
argue much for his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, to the whole credit of the originating and 
carrying out of the scheme. On this point we 
will merely say that most architects of any 
professi experience will have had the op- 
portunity of knowing on what kind of grounds 
sach claims are sometimes set up by clients, 
and what degree of credit need be given to 


them. 








Iron Casements and Frames.—In the new 
building for the society of the Inner Temple, of 
which we gave illustrations and particulars quite 
recently, the patent wrought-iron water-tight 
casements and frames made by Messrs. Burt & 
Potts are used somewhat largely, and the makers 
naturally enough wish this to be known. 
We have lately met with Messrs. Burt & Potts’s 
casements in several buildings, and find oe | 
keep a good character for excluding wet an 
wind. They are strong without being heavy in 





appearance. 
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—————— — spt 
portion which, after many devious windings, dis- 
A DAY AT DORKING. charges here and there in the unsavoury Mill- 
nat’s to be seen at Dorking? Not much | stream. ; 
uae would prove very Persea the antiquity; Talking of the establishment ri local mea 
hunter, or even the geologist. The botanist | we asked one of the opponents w me Sapo mr 
might pick up a few trifles on the hills and low- | to do with the sewage of the town. . 
lands, and the artist would surely find a dilapi- | he, rather puzzled, that will be an any ay 
dated cottage and a stricken tree by its mill- | sideration. You see, sir, we were not going | 
stream for his “ study from nature.” Bat though gammoned by those new-fledged humbags. 
Dorking is destitute of any important historical Another Dorking native, who was _ 
interest to-day, yet it presents a fresh field for | never out of his own shire, pointed an 
the operation of the philanthropist and the social | air of triamph to the failure of the scheme 
and sanitary reformer. In fact, Dorking is a of boards as carried out in Epsom, 
die-away place, with a mildew upon it. If ever | and Reigate. See what they have done for 
a town got the rheumatism, and presented an | themselves in those places. Just look at Epsom 
aching appearance in its body, limbs, and joints, | and Reigate. They told the people in Epsom 
that town is Dorking. There are towns uglier, | that the rate would only amount to three shil- 
dirtier, and more pretentious, but few of its size lings in the pound, and that every year there 
possessing less animation or public spirit. The would bea redaction ; but it was found out soon 
worthy townsmen and shopkeepers, small blame | that the three shillings related to the quarter 
to them, think their native place the paragon of and not to the year. “We are not, said our 
fashion and the very pink of perfection; and, indignant informant, “ going to be saddled with 
conscious as they are that they have beaten the twelve shillings in the pound.” 





Guildford, | The 





world in poultry, they are quite indifferent asto| We doubted our friend’s figures ; but “he 
what the outer world may say of their town. knew better.” So we left it so. : 
Pshaw! Cambridge may gabble about its Sanitary education, as well as scholastic, must | 
geese, Norfolk boast of its turkeys, Aylesbury be made compulsory. Some men refuse to wash | 
vaunt of its ducks, but Dorking is, par excellence, their faces or shave; other folk will not clean 
the cock-of-the-walk for roosters! The Dorking their dwellings or change their linen ; but if 
folk need only to remind their critics of what eccentric dirty people like to indulge 
they did at the Crystal Palace ashort time since, | whims by living in a state of “ dry rot,” thatis, 
and so silence them. L 
But to the point. Dorking, as reached from germinate outside of doors, by not attending to 
the South-Eastern Railway Station, is very badly the streets, lanes, and drainage of the town. 
accommodated ; in fact, both lines do not come The Dorking folk have a proverbial saying 
much nearer than half a mile to the centre of that “a shower of rain cleans the town.” We 
the town, and the approaches from the railway witnessed an illustration of this wise saw, on the 
station are not the most pleasant, either forthe inverse principle, on the occasion of our visit. 
visitor or the inhabitant, particularly at night- A few hours of a good rainpour would un- 
time. Why such a stupid arrangement was doubtedly freshen the side channels of the 
carried out originally we know not; but the fact streets, and wash the flags, and flush the sinks 
is apparent that a remedy will have to be,sooner where it would not have the effect of choking 
or later, applied, for the town undoubtedly them: the latter is the most common, 
suffers in business on this account. In passing In Back-lane, there is no footpath properly 
up the High-street,—the main thoroughfare of speaking, and the open sinks in the locality, as 
the town,— it struck us that, by removing two or well as the “ stopping - place,” is in a very 
three of the old structures in the centre of the wretched condition. The latter is choked up 
street, on the right, a new road could be carried with filth, and is apparently overlooked alto- 
over the mill-stream to the railway, which would gether, though of recent construction. In Mill- 
greatly facilitate the ingress and egress to and lane the houses of the poor are small, dingy, and 
from the town. Nothing could be moreawkward dilapidated-looking structures. The poor dwel- 
and disagreeable than the present approach, 'lers keep them tolerably clean; but in summer 
As to the sanitary condition of Dorking, we weather the smell must be most offensive, owing 
may be allowed to say that the sooner a new to the fact that the privies are almost upon the 
leaf is turned over on its account the better. kitchen floor, or, in other words, they are placed 
It has not yet been placed under the Local | in a passage between the entrance-doors of both 


Government Act, and whatever is done in the | houses, the said opening being hardly sufficient |. 


| 


way of cleansing or in repairing the roads at | for the free passage of even one person. The 
present, it is by the Highway Board. | poor occupants of these very old structures, half 
The great majority of the Dorking folk have | wood, and half rubbish, pay 3s. a week, and are 
set their faces against the formation of a Local | glad to have them even at that price, as house 
Board of Health. They do not understand why | accommodation for the poor is insufficient in 
such a thing is wanted at all in the town, except Dorking. The Mill-lane is not over clean, and it 
(as one of them said) to create offices for place-| can hardly be so from the construction of the 
hunters and crush the people by asystem of dwellings, and the nature of the open sinks in 
unlimited taxation. Wespoke to a few worthies | the lane. 
in the town, who seemed to take a pride in the) On the Frankford-road are a series of ill. 
opposition that they gave to the “ place-bhunters,” | constructed houses, miscalled Model Lodging- 
and who were jubilant in the idea that they houses. They were not built to last, and the 
had smashed the egg of the incipient board, and floors and walls will part company some future 
destroyed all hopes of an animated chick. In day, not far distant. They were built by a 
this opinion we opine they are mistaken. speculative tradesman of the town, who com- 
It is strange, but nevertheless a fact, that! menced their erection five or six years since. 
those who have been loudest in protesting | They were grasped at eagerly by the very poor 
recently in the town against the formation of a| from their cheapness. They are two stories 
local Board were some landlords, who alleged as high, and are built of loose stone, brick, and 
@ reason for their “disinterested” opposition other rubbish. They contain about seven 
that it would lead to an increased taxation on | rooms, and they are rented at about 5s. 6d. 
the back of those who are ill able to bear it;/per week. To pay this rent, those who take 
and yet these same landlords were the very first 
to belie their principles by raising the rents of | house that is only intended for one comfortable 
their tenants. g family, is made to accommodate three or four, 
The poor want cleanliness and comfort, and | with the consequent bad result. Theowner has 
the town requires better kept roads and foot- not given them a rub of paint externally or inter- 
paths, and a proper system of drainage and | nally, or a coat of whitewash, since their erec- 
sewerage. The town also wants to be better |tion. The original priming colour is still to be 
lighted. — : seen on the window-sashes and some of the 
The main portion of the sewage of Dorking| doors. Yet he is blessed by some of the inmates 
finds an outfall, or rather many outfalls, in a| for enabling them to have a cheap shelter. The 
rivulet called the Mill-stream; but where the | yards belonging to these so-called Model 
foulness ends, and where the polluted water| houses are in a very bad condition, and the 
eventually empties itself, we do not know. kitchens are dismally dark and damp. The sinks 
The sewage of Dorking could be utilised with! are within the kitchens; and even on the same 


very little cost, and be turned to a source of | cold earthen floor some of th dwellers 
profit. The supply would never equal the de-|can lie 1 hat they have 
=e 5 80 _ capped people need not fear, as | a home. Seieitaemepnnsiesetii: 

ey do, t & proper system of i In West-street, on 1 called 
were carried out they would not know what West-square, beside the Nation Schools, are 
to do with their surplus sewage. To get over! Model Lodging-houses of another and better 
the impending evil, they allow it to sink in and description than the former, but these are not 
sodden the soil of the town, save that small taken to by the poor, and do not meet their pocket. 








‘no reason why a public plague should be let |: 


them have to sublet them to others; and so a| of 





condition, as by @ notice entered i, 
the visitors’ book by one of the Comniissioners i, 


par ee 9 igs oe: wd freestone ig 
s d hick sed bri iz 

ond aehelk: atentunn-4s-te hand dor i colon 
uses, as every one knows. Some vory nice villas 


their nasty are out and about the town ; many of them neat 


and not a few fantastical, and pleasant walks 
and gentlemen’s seats are within + bort distance, 
Through the town itself the houses are of aij 
features and Old tiraber houses, cage. 
work structures, coated with plaster, dashed, 
distempered, and tabooed, maay of which 
have long since outgrown the 

that very ancient personage, “he oldest in- 
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Leslie, oneof the sixteen representative 
ho died on the 11th of Feb- 
Over the staircase, 02 righ 


wind that blows nobody good.” : 
The gale that does do good in Dorking * 
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present is that which unroofs houses, blows down | 


chimney-stacks, tumbles walls, and shatters 


window-sashes. Such a gale came lately as a} 
New Year's gift to Dorking, and her 
were truly thankfal. 


What more need we write to give the reader| im @ pamphlet titled “ Notes for the Year 


if it will oe improved “4 — 
If it not ly, we 

point out that there are Actethatcan be put into 
motion, and that it is better to do things necessary 
with a free will than to be made to work against 


the-grain, 
We wish Dorking, however, better than it 
wishes itself, and would be to assist it from 


out the rut by a few ly words and advice 
well meant and age ae scne om We might and 
could write more of 


evil thereof, and shall we be to find that 
not wholly in vain have we spent a morning in 
Dorking. 








ARCHITECTURAL EFFECTS OF DETAILS, 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


Ar the last m of this society on the 26th 
alt., Mr. G. H. read a paper entitled 
«“ Notes on some Architectural Effects of Propor- 
tion and Detail.” With regard to the question 
of style, he thought that a style which had been 
previously very perfectly worked up, as the 
English Geometric Decorated for instance, could 
not well be adopted as a a -point by modern 
architects; and that the Early French Gothio, 
which had recently been so. much taken up, 
offered a good starting-point, as combining great 
nobleness of proportion with a certain primitive 
character of detail which left much scope for 
further development. After remarking on the 
important effect that siteand surrounding scenery 
should have in determining the character of a 
design, instancing as examples the harmony 
which existed between the Scotch Baronial 
Gothic and the wild country in which it first 
arose, and, on the other hand, between the 
Decorated, with its smaller refined detail and 
the quiet beauty of English landscape, he made 
some observations on the treatment of towers 
and spires. These features, when erected in 
towns amid crowded buildings, would bear much 
more elaboration of detail and variety of outline 
than would be desirable in rural sites. The most 
important portion of @ tower was the upper 
stage; if this were well treated, it was often 
best to leave the intermediate between 


He ventured to say that 
architectural designing had never been s0 
pleasant to modern architects, as when, fifteen 
years ago, this style was: in fashion, and 
that more of, at least, the. feeling 

would be introduced into our modern buildings 
again, and that the satirical description in the 
Builder, “ How John the Son of Smythe deco- 
rated the House of the Lord,” would soon be 
less true than it was when it was written. The 
pondetpayione ccine Galt for stud 
orm a 

and design, It would be found a pai they. 
structive study to try the 

arrangements of doors and windows in an 


assumed gable front of some special proportion. a 
of 


Much of the effect of a design depended also 
upon the proportion and its 
Secondary features, wherein either picturesque 
variety might be aimed at, or that dignity of 


| 


architecture h 
many cases of the oruder early forms of plate 


tracery, which would have no recommendation 
but that of vari 


The constant after something new by 
modern aschlincta, iatioed of to some 
one type of detail and composition, and refining 


Qpon it until it was perfected, was much to be 
deprecated. The efforte of 
hed been devoted lately to learning all the 
‘arious forms of their art; it was ow to 
make this knowledge of styles and. detail avail- 
able by blending them into 
realising Wotton’s essentials 


| 
| 


it 
g 
F 


shortcomings and wants | twenty 
of the town, but sufficient for the day is the a 


hoped | it cannot be drained. The necessity for a sepa- 


» after all other forms. ee Se The result of their 


SANITARY MATTERS. 


at Barking with the se 
have been completed bp the Hoa. Mi. Wi Potts 


31st of August, 1869, upon the Sewage Cultiva. 
tion of Lodge Farm, Barking” (Wilson, Royal 
Exchange). Mr. Petre thus reviews the pro- 
gress of sewage cultivation daring the last three 
}years, in which period this farm has been under 
the system :— 


“In the spring of 1868, Lodge Farm, con of 218 
acres, was obtained by the Meer: i Sewage an Essex 
Company, and was under the charge 


of Mr. J. ©. Morton, by whom one quarter of its area 
was laid out and prepared for sewage cultivation. From 
to thirty acres were sown with rye-grass in the 
L bat no sewage was delivered on the farm 
October; the sowing was continued, and in the spri 
an area of about fifty-five acres was ready for culties ant 


sewage. .... . In September, 1867, Mr. Morton having 
been appointed a» member of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
mission, I undertook the immediate superintendence of 
the operations on ae a ee Three or four 
years ago the unive inion was that town sewage 
could be utilised re on the growth of and was 
wholly inapplicable grain crops. It is now proved 
beyond a doubt that all ordi faeun.ond maheiaseten 
crops can be abundantly produced by the use of town 
sewage alone, and that wheat, mangold, and cabbage 
flourish alike under its application ; and I much doubt if 
in the end it does not prove that such crops will be grown 


We have on a previous occasion given some 
particulars of the progress at Barking in the 
courseof last year. In the conclusion of these sup- 
plementary notes, Mr. Petre expresses his great 
regret that the means of rendering many thou- 
sand acres (much in need of it) in the highest 
degree productive, should be still ranning to waste 
on the Thames, as if it were something to be 
got rid of at any sacrifice; whilst its equivalent, 
or rather an inferior substitate, is being im- 
ported from Pern and elsewhere at an enormous 
annnal cost. 

Two letters from the Times, by Mr. J. Bailey 
Denton, C.E., on “ Sanitary Works and Sewage 
Utilisation,” have ,been reprinted under this 
title, and published by Spon, of Charing-cross. 
In these letters Mr. Denton urges various points 
of sani importance, and especially as regards 
the risk of sewers soddening the subsoil of towns 
with sewage, and the necessity for drainage of 
town subsoils. He also urges the necessity, in 
sewage irrigation, of taking care that the sewage 
passes not merely over the surface of the land, but 
through it, to a sufficient depth to ensure its 

isation and purification. 
As to the subsoil of towns, he maintains that 
sewers, which allow of the subsoil draining into 
them, must needs allow the sewage flowing 
through them to percolate into the subsoil, and 
so to saturate it with sewage; while, on the 
other hand, if the sewers be water-tight, and no 
other drainage applied to the subsoil, of course 


rate drainage of the subsoil, therefore, he con- 
siders obvious. The only case, he remarks, 
where this has been carried out is at Salisbary, 
and he believes that the improved sanitary state 
of that town is in some respecis attributable to 
this drainage of the subsoil. 

In conclusion Mr. Denton says :— 


has. been shown to have such a f 
sanitary point of view, and since the existence of stagnant 


Tae statistios of tho last year’s proceedings} Iastly, that an im 


y some heavy crops. With the exception of a few 
rode of wheat, and abces. half-es eens mangold, no 
other crops than rye-grass were that year treated with | 


Nera. gary profit than rye-grass when a specific value is 
on the sewage.” h 


strong chemicals, and especially carbolic acid 
should be used to destroy the fever germs; and 
construction of poorer 


crops | class dwellings should be commenced :— 


_ ‘Wesuggest (theysay} that greater'pains be taken to k 
ending Pano. — ree rem beret We found the evento 
of London 


most crowded thoroughfares 
splidinnnsusaseren'etbnarmeae, 
in are pr for these when 


inhaled by passengers. 

With regard to the disposal of our sewage, the subject 
is one surrounded with difficulties, chiefly owing to its 
immense quantity and its being so much diluted. 

We found most other large towns in earnest in dealing 
with in question ; and it is most desirable that we 
also 4 a8 soon as possible be prepared to adopt scme 
| plan, especially as to water-closet sewage. From all we 

could learn, wedo not think that its being allowed co flow 
| into the river produces disease; but we found a very 
| general opinion to prevail, that its presenee in the sewers 
| gem foul and noxious gases, which were apt to find 
| their ba into dwelling-houses, and to produce disease 
there, e waged ee the ae Board to adopt 
some means, either by the use of chimney-stalks, or 
otherwise, to draw away these from our sewers. 
We have already indicated our opinion to be in favour of 
the utilising of our sewage, either by using it in irrigation 
ne, OF ty othefwise applying it to the ground for 
ordinary farming purposes; and we would venture to 
| recall to the r tion of the board a plan suggested by 
| our city architect, Mr. Carrick, some years ago.” 


to prevent their being blown about in dry weather 





| The damage and inconvenience which are 
‘invariably created in Manchester and Salford by 
| the rapid rising of the River Irwell in times of 
| heavy rain, and the filthy condition of that 
stream at all times, in consequence of the sewage 
|of the town being thrown into it, have led to 
frequent and loud complaints. Mr. E. Corbett, 
sanitary engineer, has propounded a scheme for 
the prevention of floods and the interception of 
town sewage in Manchester and Salford. In 
this scheme the provision for floods, and that for 
ordinary sewage, are quite separate and distinct. 
The nature of the scheme may be farther seen 
from the following estimate of the cost by com- 
parison with, and adoption of, the figures used 
in the several engineers’ reports on this sub- 
ject :— 
Flood tannel, two miles, at 72,0002. .......00++ £144,000 























NOSSO ABE NODE EINE 6,000 
IE IS TRIE... cence renesenianmnmonsupeenre 10,000 
Deepening river-bed for three miles (i. e. 
Crescent to Throstle Nest) ..,.....++ ecamine 6,000 
ms Por floods ..... eee ace £166,000 
tercepting sewer, six miles, average 4 ft: 
dicindene, ot 2. per yard i piighddamuneciaieocaain 21,000 
River-wall and towing-path, four mil« : 
IRIE cccrprmastcenenpenpeinaiamequniamnnnencenernene 21,000 
BOWSr FANCIES, BE. ..cccccecccseeseccosccccccsvese 2,000 
For sewage and navigation .,....... £44,000 
Total ...+. eopagegreseenptaresanases £210,000 


After some criticisms on the schemes of Mr. 
Bateman and Mr. Hawksley, the following list 
of towns with acreage under irrigation is 























bs the lowering“of the subsoil water in Hand | LOmdom wrsseresserersenenssrnnnennanensnnersesineres 
Since wering”o Baglend 

















water in the marshes of Italy is known to provoke and 
malaria, which prevails only by reason of the 
i s Oi hoo Oeniccen | 
ascertaini the ground-wor e lation, | 
whether it te not cocsatial 60 Bh ith that all lands irri- 

with sewage should be perfectly under-drained. 
Fite question, together with those relating to the se 
drainage and sewerage of towns aud the ventilation of 
sewers, might be determined by a careful inquiry, con- 
ducted by practical men; and questions of such vast 
national ce should at once be placed beyond the 
position of subjects for mere controversy and the expres- 
sion of opinion.” 


A? by the Deputation appointed by 
the of Police of Glasgow to visit the City 
of Bristol and various Towns in England, as to 
Sanitary Matters,” has been printed at Glasgow, 
as regards the densely-populated 
quarters of Glasgow is, that the close staircases 
and branching lobbies of the tenement “ flats 
should be better ventilated; that the apart- 
ments ought to have the number of Phen cosy 
diminished ; that ash-pits, privies, water- 
supply should be increased, Aeodackeing material 
introduced, and cleansing a oe _ my Sree 
and closes should be properly paved ; - 
tilation aad oc i should be inculcated by 





“commodity, firmness, and delight.” 





a system of visitation; that in cases of fever 





given :— 
Acres under 
Name of Place. Irrigation, 
ott Camp 

Alwick, C g 330 to 400 
Bingley, Yorkshire..............csssecseeeseeserens sv tu 40 
Birmingham 130 
I i vicersnsesesocenveneqneen senses 20 
Bary St. Edmund’ s..........0.cccererereerereesene _ 
SIN icc. ceccaccinsasentnisccapen ceetgnaqnacgeoscoeres 80 
Cheltembomn «...0c.ccssersereosseseocessesecesersoeres 120 
Croydon... 360 
jas. SR CTR EEE 7 
Hopw senna —emmoerere on 

Mansfield ....... seincttionmaian 10 

4 

6 

300 




















Mr. Duthie, of Preston, suggests to all agricul- 
tural societies the great necessity of offering 
prizes for the first, second, and third best systems 
of utilising town sewage for agricultural pur- 
poses, such plans or systems to be shown by 
models and drawings at the forthcoming shows. 
The judges in this department, as he remarks, 
ought to be gentlemen possessing & practical 
knowledge of agriculture, as well as of civil 

ineering. 

of Mr. John E. Palmer, the Rugby 
Mi viata to the local board of health 
upon the Rugby sewage irrigation farm for rie 
past year has been printed. It is only a little 
more than twelve months since = Pays 
system wage irrigation was comp 
placed sort Mr. Palmer's superintendence, 
although the sewage had been partially disposed 
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of by irrigation ever since 1853. The report 
Bays :— 


“Taking into consideration that this is the first year 
after the completion of the works, and that the arrange- 
ments require a great deal of modification and adjust- 
ment (being in fact only in their rough state), the results 
are on the whole satisfactory, and the prospects en- 
couraging. Still more satisfactory is it to your Board 
that the primary object for which the works were under- 
taken has been obtained, namely, the non-pollution of the 
river and the perfect purification of the sewage. This, I 
think, has been fully done, without the slightest com- 
plaint or nuisance to any one, and there is no reason why 
it should not be fully maintained,” 


That the atmosphere of the sewage farm is not 
injurious to health appears from the fact that 
the family of one of the men resident on it, who 
had been brought from a confined part of the 
town in a state far from healthy, have been 
restored to good health by the removal to the 
country air, in spite of the irrigating process 
applied to the land on which they reside. Rugby 
has the advantage of being able to dispose of its 
sewage by gravitation, and the surveyor is very 
sanguine of highly successful results in a year 
or two. Meantime the receipts already exceed 
the expenditure by 581., although the grass 
grown has only realised as yet 8s. a ton, while, 
where its value is better known, 15s. to 21s. a) 
ton are readily obtained. The report is a valu- 
able one. 








STAMPS ON LEASES. 


Te alarm sounded in our pages at the com- 
mencement of the year has awakened the echoes, 
which are always more numerous than voices. 
fince then, an action, as desired, has been 
decided in the Court of Exchequer, and has 
made the unfortunate position more certain. 
This was :— 


Boulton, Appellant, v. The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, Respondents. 


The question before the Court was whether a lease made 
in consideration of a yearly rent and of a covenant with 
the lessee to a an unfinished house is chargeable 
under 17 and 18 Victoria, cap. 83, with any duty besides 
the ad valorem duty on the rent. The 16th section of the 


Act, relied upon by the Crown, states :— 


“ And in any case when any deed or instrument which 
shall be chargeable with any ad calorem stamp daty in 
respect to any sum of money yearly or in gross, or any 
stock or security therein mentioned, shall be made also 
for any further or other valuable consideration, such deed 
or instrument shall be chargeable (except where express 
permission to the contrary is or shall be made in any Act 
of Parliament) with such further stamp duty as any 
separate deed or instrument made for sach last-mentioned 
consideration alone would be chargeable with, except pro- 
gressive duty.” 

Mr. Manisty, for appellant, said the really simple 
question was whether land let on lease was chargeable, 
not merely as a lease, but whether an additional duty is to 
be imposed if buildings are to be erected on the land. 

The Court seemed to think the question too clear for 
argument, and that the Act exp) iy met the case before 
the Court. The words in the section of the statute, “ or 
other valuable consideration,” were introduced for the 


purpose of imposing an additional daty where buildings 
were being or were to be erected. 3 
Judgment for the Crown, 


This affects a large body of persons, and calls 
for united action to obtain a revision of the 
Act. Every lease, with scarcely an exception, 
contains & covenant to repair. Hitherto the 
extra stamp, now declared indispensable, has 
never been demanded by the commissioners, far 
less paid by lessees. The neglect to affix a 
stamp legally chargeable renders a deed incom- 
plete, or at least useless in a court of law. 
Except in certain circumstances a delay of two 
months after the date of the execution of a deed 
is allowed, within which time the stamp may 
be affixed without extra charges. After that 
period 101. must be paid, in addition to the 
stamp, by way of penalty. Hence it follows 
that, with the exception of leases executed within 
the last two months, in which case the omission 
may still be rectified, every leaseholder is liable 
to a charge of 111. 15s.—i.e., 11. 15s. for the 
covenant stamp, and 101. penalty. Such is 
the effect of the decision arrived at by the Com. 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and sustained by 
the Court of Exchequer. The unfair working of 
the section upon which the above decision has 
been given is clear. 

In the first place, according to the strict inter- 
pretation of the section, all leases are chargeable 
with the additional stamp, without regard either 
to the purchase or rental value of the property, 
or to the period for which the lease has to run. 
While the duty on the mere lease is ad valorem, 
the covenant stamp on an 81. rental is the same 
as that chargeable on a 1001. rental, and a lease 
for seven years is equally chargeable with a lease 
for 99 years. The charge is besides a constantly 
recurring one, since every fresh lease containing 


the usual covenant to repair and uphold, involves 


the payment of the extra stamp. To put an 
extreme, but not impossible case—a lease for 
99 years, which continues without interruption 
for 99 years, is liable to asingle payment of 35s. 
But supposing a fresh lease to be entered into 
every seven years, the whole sum paid to the 
Board of Inland Revenue would amount to more 
than 24. 

In the second place, since the same covenant 
stamp is payable on a ground-rent of 81. as on 
a ground-rent of 1001., it is clear that a burden 
is imposed upon leases of small value, which 
will prove a very serious check to the erection 
of houses of moderate size. The payment of 
35s. extra duty may not be seriously felt in the 
case of a 1001. ground-rent ; but it will weigh 
very heavily on ground-rents of as low a value 
as 31. per plot. It is scarcely to be doubted 
that Parliament will afford a remedy, if the 
position be properly pointed out, and steps 
should be immediately taken to have a Bill 
brought in with that end in view. 








FEVER NESTS IN POPLAR. 


Atthe Worship-street Police-court,on Saturday, 
Mr. Charles Young, solicitor, applied to Mr. Paget 
for ten summonses against James Richards, the 
owner of as many houses in Commodore-court, 
High-street, Poplar, for permitting a serious nui- 
sance to exist on his premises, which were unfit for 
human habitations. The ventilation in each 
building was defective, the privies were foul and 
dilapidated, there was no water supply, the 
houses were in a dirty, ruinous, and unwhole- 
some condition throughout, so as to be a nuisance 
and injarious to health. The Board of Works 
wished to shut up these fever dens, and prevent 
the spread of cholera and other diseases which 
must extend if they were suffered to exist in 
their present state. Mr. Shadrake confirmed 
the statement of the solicitor, and said much 
alarm prevailed in Poplar relative to the tene- 
ments complained of; they were dangerous or 
falling down, and in other respects ought to be 
closed. The defendant had no defence to the 
last two summonses, and could have none to 
these. Mr. Paget said he had heard enough to 
jastify him in granting the summonses. The 
houses ought to be closed, lime-washed, and 
repaired, and the cesspools put in order. 








THE NEW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE AT 
BRADFORD. 


Lorp Hovcuton has laid the foundation-stone 
of the New Mechanics’ Institute, to be erected at 
Bradford. Most of the principal persons in the 
town took part in the ceremony, and a large 
crowd witnessed it. After having laid the 
stone, Lord Houghton delivered an address, in 
which he enlarged on the importance of such 
institutions as that thus founded. The Mayor of 
Bradford, Mr. Miall, M.P., and other gentlemen 
also delivered addresses. The new building will 
cover 1,000 square yards, and will have a lecture- 
hall to seat 1,000 persons. The land on which 
it will stand has cost 12,0001., and the building 
will cost about 13,0001. The site is in one of 
the most prominent positions in the centre of the 


old one in Leeds-road are many. The lecture-hall 
is to be much larger and loftier. On the upper 
floors suites of class-rooms are provided, and also 
large well-lighted rooms, suited for the exhibition 
of drawings, models, casts, and other works of art, 
and forming at the same time drawing-rooms 
for the school of art in connexion with the In- 
stitute. On the first upper floor, facing the 
Bowling-green, is arranged the library and 
reading-room, of lofty and ample dimensions, 
at the rear of which is the lecture-hall. 
Two large wide stone staircases, entering 
from Tyrrell-street and Market-street, are ar- 


large central staircase from the Bowling-green 
entrance to serve the reading-room and library. 
In case of panic the whole of the three 

staircases can be used for the lecture-hall. 

second upper floor is appropriated for class- 
rooms, and the third upper floor is used for 
secondary class-rooms and the drawing-rooms : 
these latter rooms are lighted from the top. 
Each floor is provided with lavatory and water- 
closet accommodation, and each room will be 
efficiently ventilated, and more especially the 
lecture-hall, which will have special ventilation 
provided. The ground-floor is principally devoted 
to shop purposes, each shop being provided with a 





town. The advantages of this building over the | Earl 





| 


cellar. ‘the whole of the building is 
to be The external appearance of the 
building of the Italian style of architectare, 
onl cienple i, Soe 
The building was designed and ig being 
carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper, architects, 
contractors carrying out the 
works are for mason’s and joiner’s work, M, 
Archibald Neill; plamber’s, Mr. ©. Nelson, 
Gasterer's, Mr. J. Laycock; slater’s, Mr. Jog, 
ill; painter’s, Mr. H. Briggs; fireproofing, 
Messrs. Phillips & Co.; the whole being under 
the supervision of Mr. R. Stewart, as clerk of 
the works. 








THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


W111 nothing ever be done to make the Royal 
Exchange rather more worthy of the City of 
London? We should all blush to think what the 
“ intelligent foreigner” must feel when he enters 
from under the imposing portico, with some 
sentiment of awe, let us hope, at the world-wide 
importance of all that takes place in that famous 
building, to find a sloppy, dranghty, empty 
court-yard, with a soot-begrimed statue of her 
Majesty in forlorn solitude in the centre, and 
what there may be of architectural beauty 
distorted and volgari like the interior of our 
railway stations, with boards of a thousand 
coloured advertisements. If any arrangement 
had been deliberately determ upon to 
destroy the effect and the utility of a great 
public building, it could scarcely have been more 
consistently carried out than in the present 
sacrifice of the great central court of our Royal 
Exchange. 

As we are never likely to enjoy the climate 
of Southern Italy, where such open courts 
are appropriate, and from which the design 
of ‘this one has been borrowed, the obvious and 
often-urged remedy is, of course, to protect it 
by glass from the inclemencies of the climate 
we have to submit to. The effect of this would 
be to relieve to a great extent the overcrowded 
and ill-ventilated rooms upstairs, where the 
special business which may draw men there 
would be alone transacted ; while a grand central 
hall would be formed which, with eppropriate 
wall decorations and groups of sculpture (where 
the Peabody statue and Gibson’s beaatifal 
statue of Haskisson might find a place), would 
be worthy of a building of so much pretension, 
and of so much importance in the City. What- 
ever engineering or private difficulties may be 
raised to this, they should be made to give way 
to an improvement which would gratify the 
country as much as it would contribute to the 
convenience of all who have to enter the build- 
ing. I hope, sir, you will not let this matter 
drop: A. P. 








ANGLICAN CONVENT OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, OXFORD. 


Tus building, with the exception of the 
chapel and part of the north wing, has been 
erected for the Society of the Holy Trinity, an 
Oxford sisterhood which eer ~ its qe 
education of youn of different c 
divided into Bien, & He industrial schools, 

Beauchamp The build- 
ing occupies an excellent position on the Wood- 
stock-road, at the corner of the Bevington-road, 
near to the Church of 88. Philip and James, and 
is built of Kirtlington wal stone, with Bor 
stone dressings, the roofs being covered with 
Stonesfield slates ; internally, the walls are lined 
with red and white bricks unplastered, and the 
timbers of the roofs, floor-joista, plates, and such 
like, are t, and exposed to view,—the 
joists being ceiled and pugged between at about 
half their depth. The porch and hall floors, and 
all ground-floor , are tiled; the stair 
cases being of stone, with wrought - irom 

ustrades 


ranged to serve the lecture-hall, and also a/| bal 


The accommodation consists of school-rooms, 
refectories, kitchen, and offices, common-rooms 
for sisters and probationers, dormitories, visitors 
rooms, small bedrooms for sisters, bath-roos 
and lavatories, well supplied with hot and col 
water: a part of the north wing is fitted up 95° 
chapel until the permanent chapel can be built ; 


this is intended to be vaulted throughout, and is 


designed in the Early English style, of a simple 

and somewhat severe type. J 
The works have been carried out ty .< 

Wyatt, of Oxford, builder, from the designs 8° 





under the superintendence of Mr. C. Backeridge, 
ar chitect. t 
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MR. CHARLES BARRY, Architect of Dulwich College. 
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COMPENSATION CASES IN 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Tue Midland Railway Company, in the course 
of the recent improvement and extension of their 
station and works at Nottingham, had occasion, 
under the compulsory powers which they pos- 


sess, to purchase from the of Not- 
tingham, in whom the vested a certain 
branch canal, called the West Canal, which 
they filled up and ap the site to the 


uses of the railway. acquisition of pro- 
perty necessary for the purposes of the railway 
was happily effected by mutual agreement to the 
satisfaction of all and the filling up of 
the branch canal, which was but little used, and 
had, in fact, become, on sanitary grounds, a 
crying nuisance to the ae eee generally, 
was admittedly a great public improvement. 
There arose, however, the usual cluster of 
claims for compensation for injuriously affecting, 
from owners of property on the banks, who had 
the right of user of the canal, such as it was. 
The smaller of these claims became settled by 
agreement ; but certain others, of larger amount, 
have recently been the subject of arbitration 
under the 68th section of the Lands Clauses Act, 
with the results which follow. 
lst. Mr. Samuel Morley entered a claim for 
1,1311., which was hi at the Nottingham 
Assizes, and was supported by the following 
professional witnesses :—Messrs. T. OC. Hine, R. 
Evans, F. Jackson, and J. C. Gilbert; while the 
railway Company were represented by Messrs. 
M. 0. Tarbotton, T. Haskinson, J. 8. Norris, and 
F. Bakewell, whose estimates ranged from 751. 
to 1271. The verdict of the special jury was for 
3001. 
2od. Mr. James E. Hall claimed 2,5001., and 
was supported by Messrs. F'. Jackson, R. Evans, 
T. C. Hine, and H, Goddard. The railway com- 
pany’s witnesses were Mosers. T. Huskinson, 
M. O. Tarbotton, J. 8. Norris, and F. Bakewell ; 
and, after a consultation at the hearing, it was 
agreed that the award should be for 1,3001., plus 
a strip of land lying in the rear of the premises, 
formerly the bed of the canal. The arbitrator 
for the claimant was Mr. Jeremiah Matthews, 
and for the company, Mr. C. E. Cawley; the 
umpire, Mr. Ryde, of Westminster. 
3rd. Messrs. Shepperley and Whitehead 
entered a claim for 4,0001., which Messrs. R. 
Evans, F. Jackson, and H. Goddard supported, 
and which was met, on the part of the railway 
company by Messrs. J. 8. Norris, F. Bakewell, 
M. O. Tarbotton, and T. Huskinson, whose esti- 
mates varied from 5001. to 664l.; the umpire, 
Mr. Hunt, of London, awarding 1,1501. Mr. 
Matthews and Mr. Cawley were again the arbi- 
trators. 
4th. Mr. Henry Hind’s claim, the last settled, 
was for 3,0001., and was supported by Messrs. 
F. Williamson and R. Evans, surveyors, and Mr. 
R. Habbart, accountant. The railway company’s 
valuers were Messrs. M. O. Tarbotton, ‘ 
Norris, T, Haskinson, and F. Bakewell, who gave 
estimates of the damage sustained, varying from 
4321. to 5201. The arbitrators were, for the 
claimant and the railway comp3ny respectively, 
Mr. Henry Goddard and Mr. C. E. Cawley; and 
the umpire, Mr. Pownall. The last-named 
gentleman has just published his award, which 
is for 7501. in full of all claims. 





ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. 


Consequent on receiving a trade-book of 
priced designs, manufactured in terra cotta, by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. (a book that some of cur 
readers would find usefal), we looked at what 
this firm are now doing, and saw some very good 
work of its kind. There are several very im- 
portant points to be considered in the production 
of terra cotta, a failure in any of which will 
Prove disastrous. Mach care is needed in the 
Preparation of the clay, to render it equal 
throughout in ite’character ; for without this the 
skrinkage will be . Special care is also 
needed in the firing, both for colour and hard- 
hess, to secure imperishability ; for if the firing 
be insufficient and unequal, it will turn out soft, 
and subject to decay. 

The selection of clays is another important 
matter. The clays in use in Lambeth are those 
of Devon and from which articles can 
be produced of close texture, fitted to resist 
thoroughly the action of the atmosphere, and in 
wre cities and mam 

oe and acid vapours, fire-clay goods, 
tnless in special cases, often fail to do, on 


districts that of | port, 





account of their openness, and the 
absorbent nature of the material. The ess 
or badness of the decorative forms taken by 
terra cotta of course depends on the artist em- 
ployed. Messrs. Doulton have resorted to the 
Lambeth School of Art for assistance in this 
direction, and some of their modellers have 
secured honours both at South Kensington and 
the Royal Academy: to one of them the gold 
medal of the Academy was recently awarded. 
It may be expected, therefore, that they will be 
able to carry out the designs of architects in a 
satisfactory manner. 

_ The character of the art applied to terra cotta 
is of course of the utmost uence; it is 
capable of receiving the most delicate as well as 
the boldest touches of the artist, and while in 
its plastic state can be undercut, so as to produce 
the deepest shadows it is possible to obtain in 
the most elaborate ing. The cost, in com- 
parison with hard stone, is moderate; where 
repetition and high decoration are wanted, it can 
be produced at about one-half the price of work 
in good Portland stone. 

Aslong as thirty-five years ago, the firm executed 
the statue and coat of arms of Sir John Crosby, 
which are attached to the exterior of Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate-street, and endure well. The 
material they are now making is of a more 
homogeneous body, and has more uniformity of 
colour; it rings clearly when strack, and resists 
a sharp-pointed instrament,—both important 
ss in determining the probable value of terra 





DANGEROUS STRUCTURES UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Our readers know that previously to the com- 
mencement of the present year all cases of 
dangerous structures were brought before the | 
magistrates by the police, acting under the direc- 
tions of “The Dangerous Structures and Lodg- 
ing-house Department” of the police of Scotland- 
yard. By the passing of the 32nd & 33rd 
Vict., c. 82, 1869, the work of the police relating 
to “dangerous structures” has passed into the 
hands of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
on the 27th ult. the owners of 21, Bell-alley, 
St. Luke’s; 7, Little Saffron-hill; 17, Union- 
court, Holborn ; and 10, Seabrook-place, White 
Lion-street, Clerkenwell, were summoned by 
Mr. Fry, on behalf of Sir John Thwaites, under 
the provisions of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1869, to show cause why, there having been a 
survey made of the structures by a competent 
surveyor, and the structures having been duly 
certified as having been in a rous state, 
they the owners had not done the work which | 
was called for by the Board. 

Io all cases orders were made for the work | 
required to be done. 











THE NATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTION. 


THE great question now is whether thousands 
and hundreds of thousands shall be allowed to 
grow up in the densest and deadliest ignorance, 
because their friends and well-wishers cannot 
agree as to the course that should be pursued. 


by the committee, and the council are strongly 
of opinion, that it is of comparatively smail 
value to provide means for the ieihles of 
science and art, unless, in the first instance, the 


nee oe et to take advantage of it by 
an and improved system of elementary 
or pri instruction. The council are desirous 
bry oxen. Reape far the various schemes may 
be and whether the common object, 
the education of the people, may not thus be 
attained; and they have framed a programme 
for discussion, in which it is attempted to com- 
bine and supplement, in a scheme practicable at 
the present time, the best features of the 
National Education Union, the Manchester 
Education Bill, and the National Education 


The conference will commence at eleven 
o’clock, adjourning at half-past one for half an 
hour. The discussion will be resumed at two 
o’clock, continuing till five, when it will be ad- 
journed till seven o’clock in the evening. 

We would mention that a fall report of the 
proceedings of the first general meeting of the 
National Education League, held at Birmingham, 
has been published by Simpkin & Marshall. 








THE WORD “ THOUSAND.” 


I was sitting this morning in one of our 
public libraries, discussing Professor Huxley’s 
“Celts and Saxons,” when my neighbour told 
me that those incompetent people, the Saxons 
of old, could not count beyond one thousand. 
“Why,” said he, “the word itself proves it: 
it is ‘ thus-end’—finis.” 

When at leisure, I took up the Mzxso-Gothic 
Gospels, and made the following extracts :— 

I. 
Mark viii. 9. 
Thusundyos, Mzxso-Gothic 
Thusend, Anglo-Saxon 


Mark viii. 20. 
Thasundyom, M.-G.=1,000 
Thusendum, A.-8S, =1,000 

N.B. — The Anglo-Saxons took the liberty of changing 
the second u into e, thus making “‘ end ” = finis. 


II. Luke xiv. 31. 


Taihun thusundyom, Mxso-Gothic= 10,00) 
Twaim tigum ge oe ditto = 21,000 
Tyn thusendum, Anglo-Saxon = 10,000 
Twentigum thusendum, ditto = 20,000 
III. Luke xv. 4. 
Taihuntehund, Mz30-Goihic = 100 
Hund, Anglo-Saxon = 100 


The word “hund” is formed from tai-hun, by 
the addition of a final d; and originally stood 
for ten. 

Hundred is an abbreviation of taihunte-hund, 
and stands for ten-tens. 

The word “ thousand”’ is formed by an exten- 
sion of the same system, thus: we should have, 
I suppose, tathuns taihunte-hund, i.e., ten times 
ten-tens, which is abbreviated to ¢ ai hun s- 
h und = “t-hu-s-und (yos-o-um),” and finally 
thousand ; the chief anomaly being, that “n” 
in taihunand “h” in hund ar —— 
to Bishop Ulphilas, who is said to have 
ee ok this for the Pagan Goths more than 
twalif-taihunte-hund years ago. 

Few etymologies could be more clear ; and it 
follows that the fanciful “thus-end” is a cor- 
ruption of the common-sense ten-hund. 








The denominational system, as it is called, has’ 
failed to do all that was required, and will fail | 
to do all that is required. No sooner is the! 
“ National Education League,” established with | 
a view to effect what has been left undone, than | 
the “ National Edacation Union ” starts into life, 
less to bring about what is absolutely needed, | 
than to oppose, tooth and nail, the doings of 
the League. A large proportion of the popula- | 
tion cry distinctly, —This shall not go on: some- | 
thing shall be done. The Council of the Society 
of Arts, with a view to bring parties together, | 
if possible, have invited a conference for Monday 
next (7th), “ to discuss the best means of pro- 
viding throughout the country a national system 
of edacation, whereby every child in the king- 
dom may have opportunities of obtaining ele- 
mentary instruction, of a character at least 
equal to that which is within the reach of all 
in Prnssia, Saxony, Switzerland, and other 
Continental countries.” Two years ago the 
Society of Arts held a conference on “ Technical 
Education.” The conference was well attended 
by leading manufacturers, members of Parlia- 


ment, and others interested in education, and | ge 


much valuable information was elicited. A com- 
mittee appointed at that conference drew up a re- 
in which theabsolute necessity of an improved 
and extended system of scientific instruction 
was pointed out. At the same time, it was felt 








DEATH OF AN AMERICAN MUSICIAN. 


Tue obituary of the Times announces the 
death of L. M. Gottschalk, the celebrated 
pianist and composer, aged 40. The accom- 
panying extract concerning him, from a letter 
just received from Rio, may prove of sufficient 
general interest for your journal. F. 8. 

“ Daring the past six months we have had a 
good deal of musical excitement here, which, I 
regret to say, has just ended with the death of 
its originator, the famous American pianist, 
Gottachalk. G. arrived here about May or June 
last, and took the world here by storm as soon as 
he appeared in public; his extraordinary skill 
and extreme refinement in playing being some- 
thing never yet heard in Rio, whilst the otiginality 
of his compositions was also much admired. I 
never heard anybody in Europe to equal him in 
refinement and exquisite delicacy of execution, 
though I have heard pianists that played with 
more expression. In addition to his musical 
genius, Gottachalk possessed all the polish of & 
ntleman and man of the world to a degree 
seldom met with in Americans ; his talents as a 
linguist were very great, as in addition to 
English, he spoke French, Spanish, and bepe 
remarkably well, and during the short pe . 
his stay here he had already learnt to spea 
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ortuguese very fairly. His amiability of cha- 
ae made ‘tie ceclae friends among the 
Brazilians and strangers here, and his loss is 
universally felt. I became acquainted with him 
soon after his arrival, and saw a good deal of 
him. One of the great novelties which he 
brought before the public was a concert in 
which sixteen pianos were played together by 
thirty-one pianists (amateurs and professionals, 
myself among the former), accompanied by 


EASTER ISLAND, OR RAPA-NUI 
(GREAT RAPA). 

I wave read with great interest the articles 
which have lately in the Builder upon 
the subject of the Easter Island statues; and 
having myself visited that island in the Topaze,and 


it may interest your readers to hear the reasons 
which have induced me to form a different. 





a grand orchestra, and the effect produced | 
was very fine. It took immensely, and would, | 
I think, have made a sensation in England | 
too. There were several repetitions of the per- | 
formance subsequently, so we had to appear 
before the public pretty often. We played in the | 
opera-house, which is about the size of Covent | 
Garden, or little short of it. A month ago, G. 
gave a monster concert of 650 performers, 
which he managed to get together by the most 
indefatigable exertions ; the concert proved a 
great success, but the incessant trouble and 
fatigue he had in copying out the different parts 
and drilling the musicians proved too much for 
him, the more so as his health was already 
undermined by the continual excitement in- 
separable from a life like his. His funeral was 
attended by an immense number of people, the 
body having previously been embalmed and laid 
out in state.” 





| 





THE ROADS IN HYDE PARK. 


Have you ever picked your way over the! 
Rotten Road of Hyde Park, after a little rain? 
If not, do so, as one of the curiosities of famed | 
London. But pray take a pair of stilts with | 
you. It is really a disgrace to the park manage- | 
ment. Poor pedestrians who have to cross have 
the satisfaction of wading through a disreputable 
mass of slop, which can only be compared to 
the sweepings of a bad read against the curb, | 
waiting to be carted away, with this difference, 
that the late supposed mending of the road with | 
brick-rubbish containing an amount of lime, 
causes the delicious hodge-podge (a kind of thin 
mortar), when dry, to stick tightly to the boots | 
of the unlucky wearer. If one penny ont of 
each hundred pounds spent in ornamentation | 
were appropriated to make a useful and decent | 
crossing or two, many of both sexes would be 
thankful; and I fee] sure that none of the riders 
would complain of their horses having to pass 
over a few feet of a paved way. 8. 








DEPRESSED STATE OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


Srm,—It is a sad and lamentable fact that 
there are thousands of families in this metropolis 
who are literally starving; tradesmen who are 
well able and willing to do a day’s work cannot 
obtain it; and what makes it more distressing 
is, that we cannot see when this state of things 
will end. The fature prospect is no brighter 
than the past. Industrions, respectable, and | 
persevering men find themselves in a dilemma 
from which they know not how to extricate | 
themselves. The savings of bygone years have | 
been spent; every available article of furniture | 
has been parted with; credit has been obtained | 
to its farthest limit. All this has been endured | 
with the hope that something would turn up; | 
but there seems no more chance of its realiza- 
tion than there was three months ago, and the 
workman is put to his wits’ end, not knowing | 
what to do. With such a state of things) 
— this, we need not = that the =) 

magistrates are kept busily engaged 

or that many choose to end hale toxaides | 
by putting an end to their own existence. I 
take my own case as an illustration, having com- 
pleted a large and important building some six 
months back. I have since tried every means 
to obtain another situation, but in vain, although 
possessing very highly satisfactory references as 
to character, ability, &c.,—a plain proof that no 
matter whatever capabilities a man may possess, 
or however desirous he may be to obtain work, 
in this present depressed state of trade he will 
have great difficulty. It would be well if mine 
were an isolated case, but I know there are vast 
numbers in the same position. 

Surely this is not as it should be. Cannot 

be done to give employment to those 
who are both able and willing to work? A 
heavy responsibility rests somewhere, for it can- 
not be expected that a continuance of such deep 
affliction will be always patiently endured. 
Buitper’s Foreman; a Mason, 








‘has “an identical flora and fauna.”’ with the 
‘other islands, and that it is “crawled over by 
_the same families of flies-and beetles ;” but had 
_ he visited it, he would have found only one wild 


| potato, are known to have been carried by the 
flora is, at least, as much New Zealand as Poly- 


the tafted grass. The only other plant which 
was seen in any quantity was the vervain, said 
| by the natives to be also an importation. I saw 


opinion from your correspondent’s, and to con- 


clude that the monuments were the work of the}; 
| ancestors of the present Polynesian inhabitants. 


Your correspondent considers his views as 
to a pre-historic race confirmed by Professor 
Sedgwick’s “suspicion that Polynesia was once 
a continent ;” and he assumes that Easter Island 


animal, the rat (kidé), and one land-bird, namely, 
the domestic fowl: these, as well as the sweet 


Polynesians in their migrations; and the scanty 


nesien. To the latter I attribute the sugar-cane, 
paper-mulberry, and banana; to the former the 
ferns,* the toro-miro (an acacia-like shrub), and 


but one insect, a yellow butterfly, and no reptiles. 

I believe that your correspondent is misinformed 
as to there being a cave in which “ are two | 
images, below the sea-mark ;’ but should it be 
a fact, it must be considered with reference to | 
the volcanic formation of the island, every hill | 
upon it being a crater; and the subsidence of | 
the side of one of these volcanoes is surely slight 
evidence upon which to decide that an entire 
continent had also sunk beneath the waves; 
how deep, we can only infer from the clear dark 
blue of the surrounding ocean; which, even 
your correspondent thinks, must be as deep as 
Cotopaxi is lofty; and surely an idea so extra- 
ordinary as this subsidence -° a continent has 

dom occurred to any one’s mind, for the 
statues (which are generally placed round 
the coast, and not inside the craters) must 
then have stood breast deép, at least, in the 
perpetual snow. 

We have, however, sure records, that the 
Polynesians in the Sandwich and uesas 
Islands actually built stone platforms, just such 
as we found at Easter Island; and that on those 
platforms were mounted large wooden images. 
Now, what would such a race do on their arrival 
at Easter Island? First, no doubt, they would 
plant sweet potatoes, which would give an abun- 
dant increase; then, with leisure, their propen- 
sity for carving would return; and having built 
their platforms, how could they get images to 
set thereon? Wood could not be got, for the 
island was treeless ; but the stone was easily 
worked, and would naturally be made a substi- 
tate. As they cut more deeply in the stratam 
of rock, they would cut larger blocks; and their 
greater experience would enable them to place 
them in position. 

It is true they had “no metal, noreven flint,” 
from which to make their tools; but they had a 
harder volcanic rock, and abundance of obsidian, 


c -tingi,’”—a name 
which bears proof, as we pronounce it, of having 
been given by the race who had heard the sound 
of its sharp blowa, followed closely by the echo 
from the sides of the crater around it. 


Your t doubts if the carving on‘ 


ur corresponden: 
the sides of the heads of the statues represent | «That the 


ears. To convince himself of this , 

first at the likeness of tho dnatestaeanedan 
Captain Cook’s voyages, and imagine. the. ’ 
loose flaps of these ears filled with the orna- 





explored it as thoroughly as the time permitted, | . 4 


Captain Cook visited the island, perhaps 
two-thirds of the statues which he saw. werg 
fallen, and none of those then seen are now 
remaining erect; one third have, therefore, 
fallen within one hundred years. How long isit 
probable that the two-thirds fallen before hig 
time remained standing? Those which are 
standing at the present day are planted in the 
earth, having been too narrow from back to {ront 
either to stand alone or to support the circular 
stone head-dress, which may have helpsd to 
topple over the rest, 

As to the number of people necessery to 
transport the stataes, we know that the Peru. 
vians kidnapped 1,500 from this island some 
seven or eight years ago, that several hundreds 
more died of small-pox, and that &00 or 900 
still remain. As none of the statues which were 
taken to a distance weighed so much as 20 tons, 
they had ample numbers; and the grass of the 
island made excellent rope. 

I once took. an intelligent boy, a native of 
Tahiti, into St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and 
felt mach mortified when he asked me if the 
statues there were the images which our ancestors 
used to worship. I think your correspondent 
has retaliated upon the South Sea Islaaders, and 
if the mistake of the i 


the Easter Islanders, after hearing of the sins 
which are imputed by your correspondent to 
their predecessors, and his vivid and terrible 
(though, I hope, imaginary) description of 
the punishment which overwhelmed them? 
We found them most friendly, honest, and 
amiable ; but if he were to venture smong them, 
after such provocation, it would not be sur- 








THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the Metropolitan 
of Works the adj  nsmating Sm 
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metropolitan area, so that itmay be drawn direct from the 
A ag Sad sheers ong, Pua ar ano 
is 
compelling the companies to fulfil their obligations: 2 
After the amendment was seconded, and some 
discussion had taken place, the Chairman put 
Mr. Roche’s amendment, and declared the num- 
bers to be for it, 10; against it, 18. 
The debate was again adjourned. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
LIABILITY FOR FEES OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


Tae case “ District Sewveror of Direttoetle 
Bow and Poplar v. The ~ London and) 
General Permanent Building Society,” which 


Mr. Bilison, last month, will answer some in- 
quiries on the subject of fees that have been 
addressed to us :— 

In May, 1866, notice was given named 
Harris, 3 North Bow, for Bo of five houses in 
Lefevre-road, North Bow, The works having afterwards 
was + m of Old Pord-read, for son 8 

Ay ~ - 
arrey i on and the houses were covered in the same 
month, The | remained unfinished for some time, 
and the builder, Willsmer, could not be found, Subse- 
quently the houses were — and some of them 
occupied by weekly tenants, but the surveyor could 
not discover the owners. 

In September, 1869, the district surveyor ascertained 
that defendants were the o and made his claim for 
fees, and on payment being lased took these pro- 


Yor vefondanta it was a ow soe 
, ani owners within the meaning 
tthe tme the foes became due, die 


a builder 


were 
the claim for the fees was made, and he was clearly 
opinion that the defendants in this case liable 

Order made for payment of 
costs.". 








THE ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 


the proceedings in organising the above society, 
which is founded on the same principles as all 
the Architectural Societies of this country and 
of England, for mutual benefit and pleasure, as 
well as to endeavour to raise the public taste in 
matters of architecture and art. 





“THE ST, LOUIS INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 


The organisation of this society was com- 
pleted on Tuesday evening January 11th, at a 
meeting held at the office of Randolph, Bros., 
by the election of officers for 1870. The follow- 
ing were elected :—President, Thomas Walsh. 
Trustees, M. Randolph, John F. Mitchell, George 
I. Barnett. and Librarian, George 
D. Rand. Treasurer, R. Desbonne. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the chair- 
man, Mr. Mitchell, and to the secretary pro tem., 
Mr. Randolph; and also a vote of thanks to the 
Messrs. Randolph for the use of their offices ;‘ and 
the meeting adjourned. 

The next meeting of the society was 
held at the office of Randolph, Bros., on Tuesday, 
January 18th, at eight o'clock p.m. The office 
se secretary, Mr. G. Rand, is at 305}, Olive- 
street. 

The society will at once secure rooms for its 
accommodation, and commence the formation of 
a library, contributions to which are invited.” 

We cordially wish the new society success 
and hope to hear of its proceedings. 








MADDENING BEER. 


Sin,—In reference to a h whioh 
appeared lately in the Budlder,in which insanity 


is said to be attributable in many cases to the use 
of adulterated malt , I am desirous of 
aay out that the of the Excise have 


18 granted upon the condition “ that the licensee 
do not sell any beer, ale, or made other- 
Wise than from malt and hops;” or mix any 
drugs or other pernicious ingredients, or frau- 
dulently dilute, deteriorate, or adulterate any 
beer, ale, or porter he may have for sale. The 
licence furthermore states that it (the licence) 


ee 





* This is entirely in aceordance with another decision. 





“shall cease, determine, and become void” in 
case any of the conditions contained therein are 


Why cannot samples of the different malt 
liquors sold in London and elsewhere be par- 
chased by the Excise officers, and submitted to the 
chemists of the 
to be analysed? If found to be -adulterated, 
first warn the sellers; if other samples are also 
adulterated, withdraw the licence. If this were 
done, I feel convinced that we should have an 








ing subsequently examined the present be 
+ per I stated in the Builder that it was made in 1716. 
suber 1) 1687, and of April; 160, crateta teerrosn 
of Ap the most 
accurate bo complete account of the bell that has ever 
Tuomas WALEsBr, 








EDUCATION AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Sre,—In venturing to remark on ‘‘ Jack Plane’s ” letter 
valaable pages, I have no intention of going into 


but 
subject is of the greatest importanee, snd I would beg him 


sympathy, He says, “I believe the working men who 
know the issues at stake look with dismay po the revival 
of the Sectaries,” Whom does he mean by Sectaries? If 
he means people whose religious conviction impels them 
to assist their ignorant fellow citizens, by i means 
of education for their children, why is he ? For 
to whom have this country, and its working been 
indebted for the spread of education but to those of the 
ee on qo cmstanrend, Sean bat he 

reproa: iy t e 
ought to be aware that very large portion of those per- 
sons most esrnestly attached to Christian principles are 
scrupulous to avoid i ing them. Suey, un- 
y il to sneer at the good already effected by the 

expenditure and active exertion of Christians, or to 
blame them as “Sectaries,” for the narrowness of a few. 
Why | Mil j elpcnacr if he does not like the 
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DURABILITY GF TASMANIAN TIMBER. 


THE inclosed item of information, cut from the 
Launceston Examiner of 4th of December last, 
which I have just received by the Australian 
mail from Tasmania, may possibly be of use to 
some of your readers :— 


been 
f of their 


afforded. 

of peppermint wood, which was -five years 
fence on the farm of Me, Stanfield, 

found to be in 


away, 80 little indeed that were it not well known that the 
fence was made some fifty-five years ago, one would be 
Sirpesed do cay: thet the pest not been used more than 
a my _— 2 ogo a conjunction oe 
8 mn the other remaining posts sppear equally 
chutaetie ode incontrovertibly that this kind of wood is 
adi adapted for making rai sleepers, or for any 
other parpose in which durability & primary require- 


The new route, vid the Suez Canal, may 
so shorten the distances that a trade in 
timber from our remote colonies may ere long 
spring up and continue. All will, I suppose, 
remember the fine timber trophy from Tasmania 
exhibited in our 1851 collection of products from 
the colonies. W. H. E. 








ROADS IN THE PARISH OF ST. PANCRAS. 


z ing recently a letter in your journal, complain 
tng = came in the vicinity of Norwood, I am induced 
to ask your insertion of a few lines about the roads and 
footways in our neighbourhood, known as the “ Mud 
Island ” district in 8t. Pancras. 

Several of the authorities in the vestry take credit to 
themselves for our parish neato best roadways in the 





- | metropolis, and I believe the 
t of subscribers | admit that many of the private streets are well 


eading thoroughfares are not 
to be surpassed by those in neighbouring parishes. I also 
paved and 


the ri 
to manage their own institution, and _ = the working lighted. But I am sure the neglected and unfinished con- 


men subscribe generally, their votes will control the/| dition 6f Lismore-cireus, 


education given in the way they desire. But 


ire, have 
yet shown any real determination to deal with the matter 


as an affair demanding their highest consideration ? such as makes the unfortunate residen 


Surely a very small part of their money wasted in 


i 


the country, worrying the generous, or troubling 
— His representation of working 


on the enlistment of working men, who are aware 
of the deficient atate of education, and who are in earnest 
to provide a remedy;” but he further states, ‘the best 
of the working classes are only half in earnest about their 
children’s education.” Again, “ Only think of a drunken, 


men is discouraging 
. He says, “I believe success largely | 


eedington-road, Langford- 


they | road, Alicroft-road, and streets adjoining in that part of 


Kentish Town, is a disgrace to our Paving Board, and 
ts Loqesntiy ex- 
claim,—“ What are the authorities about in allowing such 


for all that is required, without ageating a state of things to continue year after year?” 
vern: ighbourhood 


do not come in wet 


If you visit our ict 
: » — A Rateraxee. 





TREATMENT OF SEWAGE WITH 
CARBON. 


Sre,—For the information of your correspondent, Mr. 
state the patent system of sewage 


ignorant t anything for intellectual food, &c.” Hinde, I ro 
¢ Jeck Plane” me: F much good by discussing the sub- | 220° e that 
ject consistently ome: Be g the sub- | STeatmient reforred to in my letter to the Builder has beer 


o 
aed wah's 


who have the same grand object to promote, H, ©. 








MASTERS AND MEN, 
THE HOUR SYSTEM. 


Ix the Bloomsbury County Court last week, before Mr, Levitical Law—at least. 


in operation nearly two years, and that the patent has 


| never been disputed. Moreover, it has lately been sub- 
| jected to the scrutiny of Counsel, and pronounced per- 
| fectly valid. 


Your correspondent errs in supposing that the use of 
carbon is at all claimed as part of the patent. No sane 
man would ever dream of making such aclaim, the use of 
earbon for disinfecting anes being as old as the 

yhat the patentee claims is the 
ent, which 1s equally ap- 





G. L. Russell, judge, a case of some im ance to ters 
and seen oes heard and decided, in which William 

rman, a journeyman painter, an action against 
Me Dacbesi hee y nena &e., No. 11, Great Port- 


Mr. 
land-s Portland-place, to recover the sum of 7}d., for 


hour’ 
om Plaintiff stated that in December last th — — 

for some time previously b ployed in ornamentir 
ene the Globe Theatre, Strand, pursuant to its 
opening on Boxing night, engeged him and other men on 
* to get it finished in time, to work on Christmas 
Day, Sunday, and the Monday up to five o'clock in the 
evening, when they left off 





it, when, without any an words taking place 

iebecotans he said he shouldn't then pay them, aad if 

they didu’t go away he would call in coe have 

. ultimately, however, telling them to be 

at his house the following morning at tev o'clock. Witness 
at after 


on cabsoquent application, in his refusal to pete 


mee a matter, he, for the benefit of himself and 
fellow workmen, who wished to know the law on such a 


enry ’ -W 

enry painters, who worked with plaintiff on 
Hoey, all eer his statement as to what took place 
at the Theatre after finishing it, and expecting to wet ood 





| 


} 





the former adding that it was a rule in the trade, 


plicable to closets as to sewers.” 
The system is a com success here (Newcastle- 
'under-Lyne), as the certificate = — 








LAMBETH WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Some time since premiums were awarded for 
complete designs for an infirmary and ground 


About halfan hour after, they plan only of workhouse, particulars of which we 
ted upon the defendant in the green-room gave at the time. 


The ians have since decided not to erect 
the cute to build a new workhouse, and 
to convert the present workhouse buildings for 
infirmary uses. They therefore institu ted 
another competition for complete designs for a 
:—Mesers. Arthur & C. Harston, H. Jarvis, 
T. E. Knightley, W. Lee, Beeston & Son, “ 
Marrable, F. H. Fowler, C. Foulsham, Stenning 
Lepard, J. Orawley, R. E. Tyler, Searle & Son, 
Luck & Rushforth, McMardie, Newman & Hewitt, 

‘arris. 
— co of thore who responded have been 


the | hung at the old workhouse in Lambeth. 





* Patent dates A.D. 1967, Oct. 24th. No, 2998. 
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A TRADE-BOOK, just now issued by Messrs. F. early character. An old rood-screen formerly 
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EE ess ee 
ZINC FOR ROOFING. which pe api actepo aren —_—— Books Beceibed, 


Braby & Co., contains a considerable amount spanned the western arch of the tower, and is | Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Provost 


of information on zinc as applied to roofing no the cake of8 ing it) pi 
purposes, with working drawings. One of the 4 = een ang are & f. wep ap 


iagrams shows iron rafters covered with zinc, : ta to 1,400. 
a we abr this union is now not uncommon. ——e pontine env ye ad aed 
The impression used to be that under such cir-| |. wing af pri. los in St. Mary Mag- 


cumstances an action might be set up that would | 4,116 Church have taken place. The plan of| gocttish actuary, and man 


injure the metal. Is this disproved? Or what) 3: the door 2 ft., and placing a new reredos 
precautions are adopted to obviate it? We) 4 pawn cutabletane hehiga anil about the 
have the remembrance of finding on one occasion altar, was acquiesced in by the parishioners. The 
a hole in a zinc flat produced by an iron nail/ (..'4¢ Mr. John Marshall, of Belmont, to raise 
which had rested on it for some time. the chancel floor and supply the reredos, was 
scarcely accepted before it became evident that 
the four arches in the chancel required to be 
MONUMENTAL. raised nein. omnes. & ae ee os this 
A uonvwent has lately been erected in the | undertaking were uly supp y VF: ward 
Shenchan Free Church, esnaiinine Scotland, to | Liddon, and the work has pene gt amie 
the memory of Major-General McDowall, C.B.,| Mr. H. Davis, builder. Encaustic tiles have ar 
and Miss McDowall, who, during their lifetime, |!sid on the chancel floor, and brass standards 
|light the sanctuary with gas. The roof of the 
were the generous benefactors of the congrega- | f ree oath 
tion. The monument, which is of white Sicilian Chancel has been re-decorated ae ray 
marble, has three pointed crocketed pediments, 92d under the superintendence of Mr. a 
with bosses set at the angles and floriated finials of Taunton. A large vestry for the cea 
at the apices. In the middle of the centre pedi- 9180 been constructed through the joint liberality 
i i of Miss Bampton and Dr. Kelly. The canopied 
ment there is a cusped panel, with the monogram | amp’ . 

“« ” 'reredos, with its niches and crockets of yellow 
1.H.S.” The monument stands on a corbel table | , ; hi 
of flowered marble, projecting boldly from the | Mansfield stone, the altar-piece of pure w el 

face of the wall. The design was supplied, and Caen, representing our Saviour’s agony in 
the execution of the work superintended, by | S4rden, sculptured in alto relievo, from the de- 
Mr. John M‘Lachlan, architect: the sculptor | *igns of Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., by Mr. T. Earp, 
was Mr. John Rhind, both of Edinburgh. Lambeth, together with the standing figure of 
‘ the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene, and the four 
Evangelists, are said to be well executed. — 
KENSINGTON WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY Pa gag tists vd me ae ot 
serra csinstigig Peterborough, after a restoration. Until the 
Tue Kensington Board of Guardians having | recent peer nts the church consisted simply 
a to ertangn teks we pone by soe of one large open space, gone even 7° 
ition of a new infirmary and wards for chancel arch. There were no windows in the 
and able-bodied women, invited three architects north wall, that part of the church being entirely 
to send in designs for these works, to each of dark. The south wall has been taken down, and 
whom the sum of 301. was paid “as compensa- an aisle and ch built. A chancel arch has 
tion towards the expense of preparing their been put in, and Waele inserted in the north 
designs.” These designs are now before the wall; a vestry has also been added. The church 
Board. The competing architects are Mr. has been re-roofed, and paved with Whetstone’s 
Stanham, Mr. Williams, and Mr. H. 8S. Snell. | tiles, both in the chancel and in the body. Deal 
| stained open seats have been substituted for the 
| old pews, and a chancel screen has ee up. 
a A new heating a tus has been laid down. 
A PAVEMENT BRIGADE 5 
. This work has been done by Mr. Conquest, of 
Siz,—Our roads get swept and scraped, but | Fieckney; Mr. Kellett, of Ee lesless pie “ar. 
the pavement in many places never ; accumula-| Wilson, of Kibworth, from the plans and under 
pan reese a ee na — the direction of Mr. C. Kirk, of Sleaford, 
rifting dust, or es, may be enjoy in all | architect. 
directions. Oundle.—The work of restoring the church of 
It is asserted that cleanliness is next to godli-| St. Matthias, at Great Gidding” bordering on 
ness, but Bumble thinks otherwise; for the | Northants, Oundle, has been completed, and the 
tee Sr vt front of oy sae are sadly church re-opened. The edifice consists of tower 
neglected. Once a week he ought to prove and spire in the Early English style of archi- 
or useful _—— as ——- Why not roti with nave, nF pa pes 5 aisles, and 
promote some 0 © veteran scavengers as chancel. The fabric, from want of means, 
sidesmen, with long india-rabber sdaaeen, to ak in a very unsatisfactory state. A new east 
= this cleanly and expeditiously ? Men window of painted glass bas been inserted in 
would not then forsake the right paths of life, the chancel window by Dr. Hatfield, of London 
with a hurrah for the road! R. T. and Sawtry, in memory of the Hatfield family. 
|The subjects are “St. Paul,” “Our Saviour,” 
NEW CHURCH, BEXLEY HEATH, KENT  wiede =p tthe Medicoval period rig x Wott tas 
’ >. $ NT. window of the igeva) iod. r. Webb was 
We understand that the commit: the artist. The original contract for restoration 
decided to adopt Mr. Burges’s por eee nave | was 1,3301., by Mr. C. Bennett, of Lynn; Mr. 
design by Mr. Knight, of Nottingham, who was 9: Fowler, architect. The church is heated on 
placed first by the referee, is to be carried out; *b® hot-air principle. _ 
Mr. T. E. Knightley and Mr. Blackburne, of Prittlewell.—A fand has been opened for the 
London, being second and third respectively. restoration of the old church at Prittlewell. Mr. 
| Christian, of London, architect, has surveyed and 
pee —— edifice. He is of opinion that, 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. i it is desi to restore the church to its 
Fundenhall.—The old church stg ; original form and beauty, it should be re-roofed 
ure this parish, and re-seated throughout, for which latter work 









































taken by the parishioners; Mr. R. M. Phipson, | 
of Norwich and Ipswich, being the architect, 


and Mr. G. Grimwood, of Weybread, near Harles- 
ton, the builder. The seats in the chancel are of 
oak, the floor being in Portland cement. A 
piscina which was formerly in the south-end 
corner is now built up. The nave is fitted with 
oak benches, and is paved with Minton tiles. 
The whole of the windows in this portion of the 
church are new, the early character of the build- 
ing being represented in their design. The porch 
is new. In clearing away the mortar on the 
west side of the north door an ancient stoup 
was found, which has been preserved. On the 
eouth side of the church is a Norman doorway, 





stantial and durable manner, together with that 
of the n repairs to walls, windows, and 
tower, and including warming and lighting ap- 
paratus, is estimated at nearly 6,0001. Towards 


this sum upwards of 1,4001. have been already 
| subscribed. 











St. James's Hall.—Mr. Henry Leslie has 
commenced his spring series of concerts. 
comprise concerts of unaccompanied music, by 
Mr. Henry Leslie's choir, and orchestral and 
choral performances. The first took place on 
Thursday evening, the 3rd. March 3rd is the 
date of the second. 


burgh as to the Sanitary State of the — 
Witt:aM Tomas Tomson, F.RS .E,, FY 
Williem Blackwood & Sons, h and 
London, 1870, 
Mr. Tiomson is, we understand, an eminen; 
of the Standarg 
Life Assurance Company. this letter to the 
chief magistrate of Edinburgh he points oy 
with peculiar emphasis the causes of the high 
death-rate of that beautiful city. The gist of 
his observations may be gathered from the fil. 
lowing sentence :—*‘ While we are buail en. 
gaged in providing new accommodation for the 
sick and suffering poor, we are dealing with g 
section merely of our sanitary requirements, 
The more question of site for our hospitals should 
not, important as it is, absorb all our j 
for hux.dreds ave prorat being cut off around ug 
who would, in probability, have been now 
alive if our sanitary regulations had been mors 
perfect, and cur advisers more acute and actiye 
in their inquiries. The public health is 
a cuertion as large and as important as that of 
accommodation for our sick poor.” The subjects 
mostly referred to by Mr. Thomson are “ over. 
crowding,” “ water supply,” and “ irrigation by 
sewage.” 





A History of Lichfield Cathedral, from its Foun. 
dation to the Present Time, with a Descrip. 
tion of its Architecture and Monuments. By 
J. B. Strong, F.G.8. London: Longmans & 
Co. 1870. 


Lichyretp CaTHEDRAL, always interesting, has 
been rendered even more attractive to sight. 
|seers than it was before, by new works and 
‘modern adornments. To meet the wants of 
| those who are thus led to descend upon it, Mr. 
| Stone has prepared this volume, in some 

a superior sort of guide-book. It is a pleasant 
enough popular history of the cathedral, but we 
have a very strong feeling that, to describes 
noble piece of architecture, knowledge of archi- 
tecture is necessary. Mr. Stone quotes Marray’s 
“ Handbook,” and quotes Willis; but he appa- 
rentiy knows little of this department of his 
work himself. The work is very nicely got up, 
and is illustrated with five charming photo- 
graphic views. 

Wherever any damage is done, the author, 
like inany other antiquaries under the same cir- 
camstances, at once ascribes it to the puritan 
_ soldivrs, the correctness of which ascription is by 
DO means so Certain as some assume it to be. 
| The new pulpit in Lichfield Cathedral, of 
| metai, is probably unique. The principal win- 
dows of the choir, it may be remembered, are 
filed with some remarkable sixteenth-century 
| glass obtained from the dissolved Abbey of 
| Herckenrode, near Liege, through Sir Brooke 
| Boothby. 
| A pleasant and not unprofitable day may be 
spent in Lichfield. 











VARIORUM. 


THE Quarterly Journal of Science for January 
contains some interesting papers,—especially on 
the Principles and Methods of Sewage Irriga- 
tion; on the Total Solar Eclipse of August last, 
by Mr. Crookes, F.B.8.; and on Light and 
' Sound. The paper on sewage irrigation is en- 
| tire'y ia its favour as a solution of the sewage 
'problen:. It points out that sewage irrigation is 
of very ancient origin, not only as a deodoriser 
and net-traliser of excreta, but as a promoter of 
vegetation. The recognised power of earth to 
act us a disinfectant is traceable to the Mosaic 
lawg: ver, as we have ourselves ere now observed ; 
and che King’s Garden at Jerusalem in ancient 
Jewish times to have been 
seway:e ocnd through the rock tunnel sewers 
which still exist. The author of the paper 
reviews what has been done in modern times 
towards the establishment of the system and 
the application of the sewage to the soil. The 
paper of Mr. Crookes gives an excellent review 
of the observations of astronomers on the late 
total eclipses of the sun. It is accompanied by 
coloured ard other diagrams of special interest. 
There is o2e point, not seemingly noticed by 
astronomer, to which we should like to draw 
Mr. Crooke.’s attention, if we may presume to 
do so. In the large coloured disgram, that 
“strange phenomenon, the corona,” 28 = 
Crookes calls it, has this peculiarity, that 
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greatest breadth lies exactly in the line of the 
moon’s path, whilst its narrowest breadth lies 


at right les to that line. Does not this 
peculiarity @ special relationship to the 
moon rather than to thesun, to which the tendency 


of astronomers at present seems to be to refer 
all these remarkable’phenomena? Moreover, 
even the roseate and clond-like protuberances 
seem to be arranged in a similar way; that is, 
they lie more on the line of the moon’s , than 
at right angles with it in the total eclipse. As 
regards the corona, would not the peculiarity 
just noted, as well as its existence at all, be 
explicable if we stipulate the existence of a lanar 
atmosphere, and perhaps an ocean aa well, im- 
pelled, by the centrifugal force, to the outward and 
unseen, of the moon? This atmo- 
sphere and ocean, with perhaps cirrous clouds 
floating in the atmosphere, would seem to be 
jast such a condition of things as would prodace 
that brilliant silvery white irradiation, with 
radial striw, “of a fibrous, slightiy curled or 
twisted character, somewhat like a cirrous 
cloud.” And would not the form of the lunar 
atmosphere be modified by the moon’s onward 
motion, 80 a8 to be narrower at right angles to 
the path than in a line with it? fact that 
the roseate protuberances appeared partially pro- 
jected on the face of the black disc of the moon, 
surely itself implies the existence of a refracting 
atmosphere behind or on the far side of the 
moon, and through which these cloud-images 
have passed, The idea that the red protu- 
berances are Clouds rather than flames, as we 
ventared to suggest previous to the last eclipse, 
appears to be now fally recognised ; although 
the fact that similar clouds (or flames) have been 
seen surrounding the suv, apart from eclipses, 
would seem still to be held to corroborate the idea 
that they exclusively belong to the sun, and 
none of them tothe moon. In speaking of Pro- 
fessor Zllner’s remarks on the protuberances, 
Mr. Crookes says,— 
a i. Bape vy beh et enetios of the — 
that the great majority remind him of the different forms 
of our clouds and fogs, The cumulus type is completely 
developed in the cases here referred to. Other cone 
tions remind us of masses of clouds and fogs floating 
closely over low lands and seas, W upper parts are 
driven and torn by currents of air, and which present the 
well-known, ever-varying forms when viewed from the tops 
of high mountains,” 
There is not much indication here of a “ fiery” 
sun, or of “solar flames,” nine or ten thousand 





miles high and forty thousand long! —— regarded as a rising man. On our occasional | 


“London Water-supply, from the Sources of the 


Miscellanen, 


Reclamation of Land.—In Tattershall 
parish are hundreds of acres of waste land, 
producing food for neither man nor beast—a 
dreary moorland, where wild grass and ling grow 
feebly between the roots of Scotch fir-trees cut 
down some years since. This land, although 
never heretofore worth sixpence an acre, has 
been ascertained to be capable of bearing good 


clayed. Small attempts have from time to time 
been made in this direction with more or less 
success, the chief obstacle being the great ex- 
pense of manual and horse labour in digging 
out and carting away the roots of the trees. 
According to the Lincoln Mercury, it has been 
reserved for Mr. John Robert Bankes, Lord 
Fortescue’s agent and steward, to attempt a 
bolder experiment by calling in the power of 
steam to free the land from roots and plough 
the ground. After a consultation with Mr. 
Toepffer, of the North Lincolnshire Steam Cal- 
tivating Company, Mr. Bankes made a contract 
with him, and allotted the company a tract of 
ground on which to commence operations. The 
land, which is of a light, sandy, and gravelly 
neture, is studded with the stumps of Scotch 
fir trees, about 8 ft. or 10 ft. apart, in rows at 
the same distance from each other: most of the 
trees have been at the base 12 in. to 20 in. in 
diameter. When fairly at work, two engines 
extract the roots, pulled at the rate of one a 
minute. Two other engines of less power are 
engaged in drawing the released roots off the 
Jand into large heaps (to be burnt when the 
dry weather comes, if not worth removing), and 
thus preparing the land for the six-furrow 
plough which stands close by. 


The Habits of Workmen.—The 8cientisic 
Review says,—* The careless and slovenly habits 
which are met with amongst a very large pro- 
portion of workmen is referred to in the Scientific 


* | American, in strong, though it must be admitted 


not altogether unjustifiable, terms. The shops, 
it is observed, in which cleanliness and order 
prevail are rather the exception than the rule; 
and the individual workman who, in the midst of 
all the carelessness which prevails in this regard, 
maintains a scrupulous care for personal cleanli- 





, method in the performance of his work, may 


| journeys at times when workmen are returning 


root crops when properly cleared, drained, and |" 


Dr. Lyon Piayfair on Technical Edu- 
cation. — Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., in his 
second lecture on education to the members of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, con- 
fined himself mainly to technical instruction. 
He contrasted the educational efforts made and 
ae oe yt by _— may ene States 
— Switzer especially—with ro- 
vision made by the British Seaman 
instruction of the working classes. The limita- 
tion of the Revised Code to the three R.s ren- 
dered it useless for the purposes of that section 
of the community ; an elementary knowledge of 
the principles of science and art involved in the 
occupations of the people should be introduced 
into primary schools, and indirect compulsory 
education of a primary character should be 
secured by making it a condition of the employ- 
ment of the poor. When elementary education 
was made the key for entering workshops, then 
the schools attached to them should be made 
secondary, and afford instruction applicable to 
the employments in which the pupils were en- 
gaged. A higher education in relation to the 
industries of the people was an essential for the 
cortinued prosperity of the nation. 


Metropolitan Municipal Association.— 
A meeting was held on Monday in last week, at 
the Rooms of the Association, 209, Piccadilly, to 
consider amendments to the proposed Bills, and 
to meet objections urged in the last debate in 
Parliament. Objection had been taken to the 
number of mayors and aldermen proposed to be 
created in the Bills, and the discussion mainly 
turned on the means to establish both local mani- 
cipalities and one central in London, in which the 
local should be neither too weak nor too strong 
in connexion with the chief municipality, but 
strong and harmonious as parts of a great 
whole. The example of Manchester, with its 
various townships in union, was much relied on. 
The decision was in favour of proceeding with 
the Corporation of London Bill to establish one 
municipality for London. The creation of local 
municipalities, it was suggested, should be as 
minor parts of a great whole. The true policy 
was levelling up, and the rest of the metropolis 
placed on the City footing. The committee 
authorised a revision of the Bills as modified by 
| the discussion. The Government would support 
| the second reading of the Bills. It was estimated 





ness, order in the arrangement of his tools, and | (n+ at least 2,0001. must be forthcoming, and an 


| appeal for assistance is to be made. 
The Improved {Industrial Dwellings 


Wye, in South Wales. By H. H. Falton, C.E. from their daily work, we frequently notice them | Company.—The directors, in the report of 


London : Stanford.” 


Mr. Fulton’s scheme is to with begrimed faces and smutty hands, on their | their proceedings for the half-year commencing 


fetch a supply of fine soft water to the different way to homes perhaps no less attractive than 1st July, and ending 31st December, 1869, state 
water companies of London from the sparsely their persons. If this were compelled by cir-| that a farther sum of 671. 19s. has been expended 
populated district of the sources of the Wye, cumstances, and the unavoidable conditions of | on buildings now completed, and 6,736l. 9s. 1d. 
in South Wales, by gravitation. To bring 130 their toil, it would be unkind indeed to find | on works io progress, making an expenditure of 
million gallons a day, as a portion of the fault with it. We should, indeed, be the very | 6,8041. 83. 1d. daring the past half-year, and a 
scheme, he estimates would cost 7,000,0001.; last to look down upon the necessary accessories total expenditure of 133,855/. 0s. 3d. since the 
and the entire scheme, for 230 million gallons a of honest toil ; and if any workman is so situated | formation of the company, on capital account. 
day, it is estimated would cost 9,000,000l. The that he must utterly disregard cleanliness, let it| The gross rents received during the past half- 
serious dearth of employment at present, he be distinctly understood we do not complain of year amount to6,6571. 7s. 10d. ; and after paying 
remarks, renders this a fitting time to carry ont him. Bu% cases of this kind are rare, if they all charges, and crediting the proper amounts to 
such a scheme.——“ The Australian Handbook exist at all. What, then, is the reason for the the repairs and leasehold redemption fands, there 


and Almanac for 1870. 
Holborn-hill.” The idea of this almanac is a 
good one: it contains a good deal of informa- 
tion on the Australasian colonies, besides the 
usual matter of a shilling almanac, —— 
“England at Home. By W. BE. Littlewood, M.A. 
London: Cassell & Co,” This is‘one of Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, &; Galpin’s little school-books, 
and contains a very brief and familiar description 
of the principal physical, social, commercial, and 
topographical features of England and Wales. 
The author was himself the head-master of a 
school and author of an Elementary British 
Uistory.— The Usefal Weather Guide for the 
a Six Months of 1870, By Eleanor Rugg 
yrne, London: Spon.” The object of this 
guide is said to be “ to suggest to the observer 
such weather ag will {perhaps ?) prevail at the 
time of the moon’s entrance into her half 
— quarters, fall, and change; showing 
moon's influence on the atmosphere, and 
‘presenting the variations of the weather by 
rs: and afternoon indicators.”———The City 
Piet a readable and sensible article on the 
rchitecture of the City. 








Society of Engineers.—At the next ordinary 
the yrs Ase ® society, to be held on the 7th inst., 
present the premiums awarded 

{or papers read during the year 1869, and will 


workmen ?” 
| 


notice has been issued by the Postmaster- 


Gordon & Gotch, inexcusable slovénliness of a large majority of is a net profit of 3,606l. 10s. 74d. The sam of 


5,2291. 13s. 74d., which includes 1,623/. 3s. 
brought forward from the last half-year, is avail- 


| She Post-Office Telegraphs.—An official abje for division among the shareholders, but the 


directors recommend that a dividend at the rate 


' General that on (this) Saturday, the 5thinst., the of 5 per cent. per annum only be paid,—which 
transfer of the property of the Telegraph Com- wij) absorb the sum of 2,944l. 133. 9d., and that 


panies to the Postmaster-General will have been the balance, viz., 2,2841. 19s. 10}d. be carried 


‘completed, and on and from that day the con- forward, 


duct of telegraph business within the United 


Kingdom will be undertaken by the Post-office. | 
; ‘ 3 which post-runner between Nairn and Cawdor, according 


A list of the postal telegraph offices, 


A Mental Calculator.—John Alexander, 


‘will on that day be opened to the public to the Elgin Courant, has proved himself to be 


| will be then ready for exhibition to the 


at all post-offices ‘ 
postal telegraphic system will be extended 


uniformly, and 


for which no charge will be made, and 3d. for 
each additional five words or part of five words. 
The message forms for inland messages will be 
of two kinds, viz., forms with a 1s. stamp em- 
bossed thereon, and forms without any sach 
stamp. 

The Henley-on-Thames Town Surveyor- 
ship.—The election of Town Surveyor to this 
place has been finally decided by the Local 
Board in favour of Mr, Frederic Haslam. 





Celiver hia inaogural address. 


public an extraordinary mental calculator. 
in the United Kingdom. The given the correct ; 
as the following in less than a minute :—‘ Two 
rapidly as circumstances will permit, and due chests tea, each 
notice will be given from month to month of the soap, each 34 Ib., — 
opening of additional offices. The charge for each 4 Ib., at 5}d.; three bags sago, each 27 Ib., 
the transmission of an inland message will be | at 4}d. 
withoat regard to distance, ls. 1}d.” 
for the first 20 words, exclusive of the address, | woul 





He has 
answers to questions such as 


80 Ib., at 33. 64d. ; 12 bars brown 
at 44d.; 17 bars white soap, 


; and seven begs barley, each 19 Ib., at 
He was asked how many letters there 
d be in a year’s file of a daily a of 
eight pages, each seven columns, eac 0 ines, 
po forty-two letters? The answer, 139,873,440, 
was given in a few seconds. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—The first special meeting of the 
session took place on Thursday last, at the House 
in Conduit-street, when an exhibition was made 
of some of the works of the late Mr. F. Y. Harl- 
stone. The Presidentof the Royal Academy was 


to preside. 
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Street in Leeds: Corpo- 
land for the corporation of Leeds, in connexion 
«with street extension, has taken place. There 
was a large and influential attendance, and 
Mr. Hepper, auctioneer, offered the various lots. 
Lot 1 was a corner site, opposite Trinity-street, 
having a frontage of 16 ft. 6 in. to Boar-lane, 
with a depth of 63 ft., the total area being 
150} square yards,or thereabouts. The first bid 
was 21l. per yard; the highest, 23/. 10s., and 
therefore the lot was withdrawn. Other two lots 
were also put up, but withdrawn. The next lot 
offered was a corner site opposite Trinity Church, 
and excited some spirited bidding. It has a 
frontage to Boar-lane of 11 ft., and to the road- 
way on the west of 18 ft., with a depth of about 
24 ft., and containing 28 square yards, exclusive 
of roads and causeways. The first offer was 
201. per yard, and it was ultimately knocked 
down at 33l. 10s., the buyer being a whole- 
sale druggist. One or two more lots were also 
withdrawn. 


Wew Carving Machine.—In the machine 
invented by Mr. Gear, of Newhaven, U.S., the 
wood to be carved is fastened firmly to the bed 
by movable clamps adjustable to suit any re- 
quired size of wood, and the cutters are fastened 
to a spindle moved by a universal joint in any 


| wew Reservoir for Oswestry.—By the 


Improvements Re 
ration Sales.—The seventh sale of building | recent decision of the town council, the borough 


‘surveyor, Mr. E. B. Smith, has been charged 
with the construction of the new reservoir, 
capable of storing between six and seven million 











direction upon the bed of the machine. The 
cutter is guided by hand, the guide resting 
against the pattern. The carving can be gauged | 
to any required depth, and made to conform to 
any required pattern. A fan blows away chips | 
as fast as they are produced, leaving the work 
constantly in view of the operator. The same 
tool which cuts the mortise also cuts the tenon, 
the two pieces of work to be dovetailed {being 
clamped together t~ the end of thetable. Every 
kind of finish hithesto made upon the edges of 
lumber, and which has hitherto been mitred and 
glued upon the face to create a finish, is planed, | 
beaded, and moulded upon the piece itself by | 
this machine. 

Work and Wages in America.—lIi ap- 
pears that since the civil war there are great 
complaints as to the quantity of work per day 
done by artisans and others in the various States 
throughout the country. The diminution is va- 
riously estimated in the different localities at a 
fourth, a third, and so on, of the work done pre- 
vious tothe war. The wages during the war, and 
even now, are higher than they were before the 
war; but it is said that the men are dissatisfied 
because everything is s0 much dearer (on account 
of these very wages chiefly) that t?:.y consider 
themselves worse off than they were. Un the other 
hand, there is a very general movement through- 
out the country for a reduction of the present 
wages. These wages are injuring the masters, 
it is stated, no less than the men, and it is 
to be hoped the latter will see that the reduction 
will be to their advantage no less than that of 
the masters, since they complain of the dearness 
of everything, just as the masters do of the want 
of business, 


Safety of Old Warehouses and Public 
Resorts, Liverpool. — At a special meeting of 
the town-council, the mayor said he might 
throw out a hint regarding two points which 
the corporate body of Liverpool might with 
advantage bear in mind on next going to Parlia- 
ment. They should consider how far the council 
ought to take supervision in respect 
of warehouses—particularly the old warehouses 
throughout the borough of Liverpool. If a man 
erected a warehouse, particularly for corn, there 
was no limit as to the weight he should put into 
the room. He also thought it might be within 
the scope of their duty as a municipal body to 
that there were proper and sufficient modes 


3 


sing the slag of the iron blast furnaces for the 
manufacture of paving stones, which withstand 
& crushing weight of more than 400 kilos. per 
square centim., and have answered for the pur- 
pose of paving several streets at Brussels and 
Paris, and stood heavy traffic far better than 
even the celebrated Quenast stones. The streets 
— this material at Brussels have a heavy 





other preliminary works, before the fall. staff of 


'men are put on. The excavations are being 


made a bed of blue clay, which will 
afterwards be utilised, by making it into bricks. 
There are upwards of 40,000 cubic yards of earth 
and clay in all to be removed. 


Zxplosion of a Boiler in the South of 
Bngland.—An explosion has occurred at a 
boarding-school, Ashley House, Gateford-road, 
Worksop, which killed a female servant on the 
spot, and also severely injured another person, 
so that she is not likely to live. The boiler 
which exploded was supplied with water-pipes, 
and fixed in the wash-honse, which is divided 
by a passage leading to a play-ground from the 
house kitchen. The roof was blown off the 
wash-house, and a partition wall destroyed. The 
rein pr eintecgenet es We have had _— 
repl to our query why so many more o 
shame Lar ee in the north than in the 
south of England. 


Proposed New Street from Charing- 
Cross to Tottenham-court-road.—aA joint 
deputation from the parishes of St. James, 
Westminster, St. Margaret and St. John, Weat- 
minster, and St. Anne, Westminster, waited on 


|the First Commissioner of Works to urge upon 


the Government the me of making a com- 
munication between Pall-Mall and Leicester- 
square, along the west front of the New National 
Gallery. The First Commissioner stated that it 
was not the present intention of the Govern- 
ment to build any west front to the National 
Gallery, but that if the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or any local boards, proposed to make a 
good street to Leicester-square in that direction, 
they would take the matter into consideration 
and modify their plans if possible so as to allow 
the street to be made. This ought to be taken 
in hand at once. 


Hoisting the Great Bell of Worcester 
Cathedral. — This bell has been successfully 
hoisted into the tower of the cathedral. The 
bell weighs 4} tons, but it was got up to its 
proper position with comparative ease by the aid 
of three powerful crabs worked by several strong 
men. The Earl of Dudley, Lord Eicho, the Rev. 
R. Cattley, and several gentlemen of the city 


gallons of water, making, with the present | « 


of 
ean skaters, the annual show of the Nation) 
Peristeronic Society will be held in the Tropica) 
Department. From the title of this amatex 
its objects are to improve emer pe a 
and by holding these annual exhibitions, to enable 
pigeon-keepers to improve their collections. The 
show is of an interesting character. 
Cologne Cathedral.—The progress made in 
the construction of Cologne Cathedral during 
the year 1869 was satisfactory. The northern 
tower has reached a height of 180 ft. above the 
ground. The state of the southern part was » 
bad that a great deal of the masonry had to be 
removed ; 20 ft., however, have been rebuilt. 
The scaffolding for 1870 is almost ready, and the 
stone required has been purchased. The towers 
will now rise isolated above the building. They 
are to be built to a height of 30 ft. a year. 


Proposed Church of St. Paul, Leicester: 
Church Extension Association.—The Build. 
ing Committee met last week to open tenders 
for the erection of this church. The following 
were the tenders:— Bradley, 6,467!.; Myers, 
5,8491.; Jackson, 5,7581.; Dove, 5,475; Wid. 
dowson, 5,2501.; Firn, 4,8671.; Neale, 4,7651.; 
Osborn, Brothers, 4,4361. ete od 
will be, of course, accepted, on the requiremen' 
i being complied with. The work 
will, therefore, again fall into the hands of s 


and neighbourhood were present at the hoisting | local firm. 


of the bell, and much interest was taken in the 
method Lord Dudley, before leaving, 
presented the workmen with a sum of money, 
and also promised a further donation to the 
oe —_ Bells Fund -. 1001. The twelve 
other bells composing are all hun 

ready for work. - , 


Linlithgow Parish Church.—Atiention 
has been directed of late to te propriety of re- 
storing this ancient and becdhtifal ecclesiastical 
building to something reserbling its former con- 
dition. Encouraged by the success attending the 
improvements made in the G Cathedral 
and the High Church at Stirling,—the latter, by 
the way, bearing a strong resemblance in many 
points to the church of Linlithgow,—it has been 
resolved to make an effort, and strive, if pos- 
sible, to have the interior of the church, as it 
exists at present, altered and re-arranged. It 
has been announced that Mr. David Hutcheson, 
of the firm of David Hutcheson & Co., Glasgow, 
has offered to subscribe the sum of 5001. towards 
the contemplated restoration. 


ann mga ed nseroiee Dee pate 8 ae: 
Bxhibition.—The iorence journals publish 
circular, addressed by the Italian Rte er 
for promoting the London Workmen’s Inter- 
national Exhibition of next July, to the various 
municipalities, presidents of the Chambers of 
Commerce, and managing committees of work- 
> scam ncmant the Peninsula. Of 
#8 Commission, the Marquis Rudini, the late 
Minister of the Interior, is the president 


_ Carpenters’ Company.—There is a vacancy 
in this company’s almshouses at Twickenham, 


for a freeman or liveryman, aged fi 
widow of a freeman or liv rg. tome yore 


Applications to be sunt to the ar Fe same 5 
February. 


Art-Workmen.—The made to the 
prizes offered by the Society of Arts for specimens 
of art-workmanship is in some respects better 


than it was last year. The catalogue will becut | 


next week. The same gentlemen who have 
before acted, Sir M. D. Wyatt, Mr. Redgrave, 
and Mr. Godwin, with a fourth not yet named, 
ii mepest sateoceseunteetnasetsenn & 
il in adjudicating the prizes. 

Test for Hardness of Metal.—The hari. 
ness of metals may now be ascertained by sid of 
an instrument invented by a French enginett. 


E 
| 
| 


a few da | with Mr. O. J. Freake, Mr. E 
Beckett bm and others, when Mr. ae 
Dines, to whom the restoration of the damage ” 


Dining. been 
broketwoof the old aielers tolosrn teirstrengt? 
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Wew Dock for{ 
Dock Board, after:a 
solved, by 17 to6 votes, to construct a new 
for the steam trade at the north end of the 
The estimated cost is 150, The 
wanted by differential rates. to utilise the 
kenhead Docks. 


New Covered Market for Preston,—At 
the meeting of the Preston. town council, on 
Thursday last, it was decided to 
erect @ new covered market, 
estimated to be between 6,0001. and 7,0001. 


The French Academy.— We learn from the 
Art-Jowrnal. that Mr. J. RB. Herbert, B.A,, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the 
French Academy of Beaue Arts in the room. of 
the late Baron Leys; of Antwerp. 


this society will be opened to pri 
ade by thi vate 
ew on the 12th inst, and'to the public on the 
14th. 


Female School of Art.—The distribution of 
medals and prizes will take place in the New 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington, on the 9th 
inst. Sir Stafford Northcote will preside, 

rhe Free Libraries Act.—At Willenhall 
a public meeting has been held, at which, after 
a good deal of diseussion, the Free Libraries 
Act has been adopted, by a majority of 93 to 41. 














TENDERS. 
For four houses at Southend. Mr. CO. Kirkby, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. F. Johnstone :— 
Whar ....rs.cccsooscoonsecnnasscensesscassigte 12. @ 
Wicks & BiRG: scccscceccecsccssocceees 1,700 0 0 
Pelling . 1,600 0 0 
Allen 1,462 13 0 
Smith (accepted) ........creecseers 1,251 0 0 





For a Wesleyan meeting-house, Weeley, Essex, Mr, 
John Leaning, architect :— 
Dobson 











£369 0 0 
Cavham .., 341 0 0 
Shepherd ... 3400 «0 
Everett & Som .....ccsesssssssees esoccsee 818° 0 0 
Saunders & Som ......+0+ percseccesecrse SOB O O 





For villa residence at pirhgoone, Surrey, for Mr. James 






























































Alabaster. Mr, G. M,. Page, Quantities 
supplied :— 

Sweet & Son ..... ercvonsenisonescongens GAG; CO. @ 
Gasscone 1,550 0 0 
Aries... 1,530 0 0 
A. & J. Smith _ ....cc.vesses eosssvoveve 1,477 0 0 
Brown & Bons ..sses oe coneeenereonees 1,475 00 
Bass (accepted) 1,460 0 0 

For carcasses of twenty-two houses, at Leyton, Essex, 

he Hed Meads. Messrs. John M. Dean & Kingdon, 

architects :-— 

Hunt & Elkington eeneeeee ecvesesees £0,000 00 
Davis .... 3,410 0 0 
Turner... 3,300 0 0 
Cardoza 3,113 0 0 
Boyer 3,090 0 0 
bee a - se =2,900 0 0 
ee ought 2,956 0 0 
Aitebeson & Walker ......00000s « 2,860 0 0 
Holding & Dickens ..,...sss0eceee «. 2,820 0 0 
Kelly 2,817 0 0 
Ingham 2,79 0 0 
Mansfield 2,735 0 0 
Bates 2,640 0 0 
Finch ..... 2,634 0 0 
Rassell & P 2,618 0 0 
Brickell 2,420 0 0 
Barnes 2,400 0 0 
Ladd 00 

For three new warehouses in the City. Mr. Hill, archi- 
tect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Joseph Gibson :— 
Browne (accepted) ........00+» secre» £6,948 0 0 





For new farmhouse and homestead, Little 
Hall, Essex, for Mr. Joseph Baxendale. 
Chancellor, architeet, No quantities 


Brown 





i 


if 











0 

Saundars 3,112 0 

Bell & Sons SOeeeeneneeeeeceneceseooee 2,964 0 

Glasseock 2,905 0 

Cole, Brothers (accepted).......0. 2,783.15 
For four new in Oak-lane, City, for Messrs. 


: warehouses 
Knight, Wells, & Braham. Mr. Fred, 


| 




















~~. Quantities supplied by Mesers, Karslake and 

Turner & Sons ee 8s 00 
POWR ,.,.. 8,900 0 0 
Gammon & Son 8,751 0 0 
Conder..... 8,450 0 0 
Rider & Son COCR CEC Ot eee eereeeoseresees 8,375 0 0 
Colls & Son AA eeeneeeeeseneresanscoseoe 8,100 00 
Hill Kodak & Go 7a18 0 0 
* Cee eReeeteeeeee 0 

Towne aioe i109 0 ; 
Hil & Sons 7,520 0 0 
b & Vaughan (accepted) ... 7,218 0 0 





For taking down and 
sage taking de the Dover Castle publio 
wae, Chtech rire, Greenwich Messrs. Church & 


Vaughan (accepted). s.vssscssrssse £900 0 0 


* | ing Advertisements, Subsoriptions, ¥c., should be 


For a detached residence to be -built in 
Blackheath, for Mr. D. Davis, M 
wood, architects. Quantities 


ed 
7 
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For lairs and slaughter-houses, 
Markets Committee of the te pe le 
C.E., architect. Quantities 2 
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Rees 216 
Johnson ...... ; Sel 
773 
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The following are for works 
v wey oe ie on estates belonging to the 
Willesden Estate.—Roads, 











£450 0 0 

Young (accepted).............. hednchanel 436 0 «0 
West Hili Estate, Wandsworth.—Roads, 

Young gescee £2,305 0 0 

BR smeieenee SN. O @ 

Wigmore (accepted) ........0.00+. 1,725 10 0 


Muswell Hill Estate.—Drainage and Road Works, 






































Poet ws a 0 0 
00 
Strickson (accepted) 70 00 
West London Estate, No, 2.—Drainage and Road Work. 
IIE, cenhsapinshecnstibieasabeiibundiets £545 0 0 
Young......... 530 0 0 
Strickson ..... 500 0 0 
Coker, jun, 490 10 0 
Wig 450 0 0 
Blackmore (accepted)...............00 423 0 0 
Hammersmith Estate.—Drainage and Road Works. 
NI sss ccniniciussavvsishecksivemnends £700 0 0 
I SE ivitdcaascsthocnsetocrdeionce 695 0 0 
more 670 0 0 
Wigmore 600 0 0 
Young. 588 0 0 
Pizzey (accepted) ...,...c0..s0erere00 531 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In type,—Registration of Disease; Death by Suffocation; &c,— 
Beta (we do not know any agency in London for the negotiation 
of architectural partnerships).—E. P. (all in good time).—M. & W. 
(tenders were not enclosed).—W. C. (if query reached us, and we did 
not insert it, there was reason for doing so).—F. H. G. (-hall hear 
from na).—Z. (correspondents should not be impatient : the mass of 
inform stion received from all parts of the kingdom often makes post- 
ponement unavoidable).—A. G. H.—J. W. H —H. H. 8.—B.— Mesers. 
P.—C, K.—W.—T. M.—W. F. C.—A, M—Miss W.-I. W.—J. H.— 
T. V.—J. L—W. W.—A. B—G. A.—L—J. W.—W. H. E.—E. W.— 
G, D.~EK. J.-L. B: & W.—B. RB. —H. L. —O. H. .—D. & K.—N. A. HH. 
—T. C.—A, H.—Ool. P.—J. 8. N.—G. W. H.—W. E.—T. V.—C.C. H.— 
FP, C.—J. G.—J, W. T.—B. B.—T. B.—B.—J. B.—W. ©. R.—T. H. V.— 
B. & Co.—W. F. C.—C. 0. G.—P.+—R. T.—J. F.—G, D. R. 

We are compelled to decline pointiog out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, Hets of Tenders, &c., must be accompan ied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
publie meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testt- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
onty should be sent. 


Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


6m NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 


addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications showld be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and.not to the “ Publisher.” 








Berean, seers cattle 
STEAM POWER, is emp y J. W. . 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
supplied with 

on Church 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
Bronzed Gas Figures, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, ke, 


Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps, 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON jmnewanrs, 








and Man 
\ 201, UPPER THAMES 
STREET, Lonpon, B.C, 


ft STONE 








Now ready, the New Edition (Fifty-second), price 4s.; 


post, 4s. 4d. of 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
being for the Year 1870. 
“ LAXTON’S BUILDERs’ PRICE BOOK” has been for half a 
century the acknowledged authority in the Building Trades as to 


rices, 

The present Edition bas had great pains bestowei upon its re- 
vision. It has been very carefully remodelled; several new 
featares have b-en added ; and the information 1s brought down to 


the latest date. 
London : MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller ia the Kingdom. 





Published at 62. 5s, offered for 31. 16s, 
OWEN JONES’S GRAMMAR of 


ORNAMENT. 
Impl 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, with Letterpress 
deecriptions, extra cloth, gilt edges. 


ORNAMENT of SAVAGE TRIBES. — See 


Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornameat. 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


ASSYRIAN and PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See 


Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 


GREEK ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


POMPEIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
ROMAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jonesa’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
BYZANTINE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jonea’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
ARABIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 
TURKISH ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones's 
Grammar of Ornament. 
MORESQUE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
INDIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
HINDOO ORNAMENT.— See Owen Jones’s 
Grammer of Ornament. 
CHINESE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
CELTIC ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
MEDLAZZVAL ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT.—See Owen 
Jonea’s Gra umar of Ornament. 
ELIZABETHAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 
ITALIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jonea’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

AVES and FLOWERS from NATURE.—See 
ee JONES'S GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. 


perb Piates in gold and colours, extra cloth, gilt 
ar = Published afen Ss. offered at 32. 16s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
ELLS TECHNICAL SERIES.— 


taining all the essentia!s of Tec>nical Education, 
shes Price Two Shiltings each. 

1. LINEAR DRAWING, adapted to Trade and Manufacture, 

2. PROJSCTION of PLANS, Elevation of Solids. 

3. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION and Architectural Drawing. 

4. BYSTEMATIC DRAWING and SHADING 

5 DRA Hn, CORP hime mayb Sd fs 
a ny or post free on oe te CASSELL, PETTES, 
& GALPIN, Ladgate-hill, E 


HEWETSON, & THEXTON send Free 


Post an. Illustrated Priced Catalogue of their 
ITU, “ for the entire 

















resi- 
FURN as adapted Cane HL EWEISON 
i Bedroom Furniture ta porcelain colours, se. 

{ THEXTON, Manufactarers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenham-oourt- 





NB. (Nearly opposite the Chapel), London, W. 
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ee — 
ra NEW EDITION OF TREDGOLD’S CARPENTRY. was ANTED “by an Ce eet om 

a Lg THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, with 64 Plates (11 of which now first appear ia in this edition), and numerous Cuts, in one CLERK of W one axpotionced, ENGAGEMENS ¢,! 

t i. large 4to, volume, extra clot Fagg Ai Octet te reper ont peste sian 

arg measure up wor Mil dra. 

Bs ihe THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY, | Sesese-Sat¢ Faen, Wet 

els f Timber Framing, the Resistance of Timber, and the Constracti 

a of Floors, Archon, Bridges, Hoo Uniting Lon ‘and Stone with Timber, &e.; together with Essays on the Nature Weer a PHIM, « am 

eee Timber, &c. EPER, sither. 

a and Properties of Timber, & By Beg wpe eg ret oz = Sy tondie.-- aides Se aera, te ute 

Bhar’ fs, by PETER BA . Fifth Edition, carefully revised, ANT apna 

# ib With Specimens of Ancient and Modern a) A Seige pope tl Rey 5 ED, : ee 

toes London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. cnn bby rine Si Reta orm ee" 








greg | 






























burch k. - > 
nae moderate.— Address, |X. Mr. Liddle’s, 197, 


* 
ey 


- 
sow 





LD) both n and ornamental ; containing a new 
Syetam of Lines for Sione-cutiing, for the Una of Workman ; the r['0, ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 
Fersavtion of Metter ba, Gravestones for Cemeteries, PARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman (A.RILBA.) is desirous of 
of new Designs for Mural Tabiet M™criows Materials employed. Ten | treating for a SHARE in a well-rtshlished Brastice, in Town of Ley EVENING EMPLOYMENT. 
5 nag in boards, 30 ween upwards of Ninety Steel | country.—Address, A. Q. Z, Office of ‘‘The Builder. on ly conversant with the accounts of a 
d Weed ballder estimates, measure up wok 
Pa" TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- |T10 ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, or | se—Addrew.¥. B16, Giiognamateeet, Pinion 8. 
Trea FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- AUCTIONEERS,—An Al:CHITECT and SURVEYOR, of many ——___ 
TURE; ooctalaing mp segcate Rules for Drawing and Execut- | yran’ experierce, desires to make arrangements with an old-este- ANTED brs © AND SURVEYORS, 
hem in the purest style, including an Historical Dercription of | blished firm, with a view to VARTNERSHIP. Prin pals or their > 'y a good practical Dra ht 
ing them Bare by upwards of Ooe Hundred Steel | solicitors only treated with. oes a Office of ** The Builder.” \ \ man, a (fener work Has Permanent or temporary. W, 


Gothic Architecture. Tliustra ght 
ists of first-rate talent, “Sees Dame- - ep iatvila we ni on a RN f, peru 
Engravings, executed by Artis meray. 


< ost eae ter COTTAGE aon VILLA EMPORARY “ASSISTANCE, — Desi Terme, 30 pg per ondeaahen B. 2, Southert n-reat, Hawe 


o Bie Competition, Artistic, and Working Drawings, PREPA “4 emi 
: * ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspec- a ond Tome Gattann inate, ant Arwen Hare yi at + nice plama, ape- J 











ee mn ASSISTANT, « sito rr1ox in either of 
ky PRICE-BOOK ; or, Bafe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds Association, man (MARSDEN LATHAM, Fea. Chatr- the above Om 
i Pe athe Modern Practice of Measuring, and an ORTAINS PATENTS for INVENTIONS at fixed and tat Sore or abroad. 
he ee Sune of whe New Building Act for Regulating the ranges charges: poe he, negotiates, and advises on phi ao ne Lad Fi 15, Bar Burton ct t, Te square, =e Adee, 
SD) tt <a pee Eaves. naar estan, Bee of | book gratis.—T. MORGAN, Bearetary, 21, Cockspur-street, London. BRICK AND TILE MANU 
Seek: present Value of uring Sarveyors. 
< phe isted by several experienced Measuring Wants b 
Fae Ifonrated aod exetap! Ged by ape geen numerous Wood- PLANS of ESTATES, MANSIONS, &e. wt a SITUA’ = i. - ly rs 
t Beat » ei 
fe cuts. aes —— ty T x ELLY, Pa ternost er Tow 5 SIMPEIN & = per ag ae A onicrenge get gee ge a by an i Seek nn ae tae eye ke aise fe lakrstye 
Po pe Of whom may be bad, ‘pew naiions in Quarta, o of the following A. B. 49, Carey-atreet, W.C. Larkslilane, Chaghnmn, Senoey %. Post-cfin, 
Paes bitect 
ae ETER ?NICHOLSON'S PRACTICAL| PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION TO FOREMEN JOINEEa 
he? 1. PET NERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by AIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING, ANTED, by a Young Twel 
CARPENTRY, JOL eee eee ef Lincs, for the | and LEVELLING. Address, &, London Wail, 7. Months’ Improvement at the Beach ve 
eae TREDGOLD : being © ew S™Gcometrical and Mecbanical Princi ium will be given. Jo ee ak seed shop, 
, en, founded o P Address, J. 
+ ee Ln “fren Parts x 3s. ox to beanie. Des. 5 exaes containing upwards of 120 ARTNERSHIP. on WANTED, by 8 A Groves-street, Crom. 
aoe Steel Plates, and uumere uslified Architect, wi a & wei 
pan? 2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL | stauuhed beinee addres Oa’ B11, Upper Parliament. WANTED, a SITUATION, in an an Archi. 
aie. MASONRY, BRICKYAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED- | street, Liverpool. tect’s Office, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Weil Teed 
™ F] + a 
tee: 























7 : Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 
ei gts ae se en califelly enqweved om ctesl, with cfcationes and quantities for builde.s, by C. & L. 57, Gracechurch- "D CoNTRACTO 
a 2 ie for ane a estimated cost of each edifice. Twelve ANTED, | gy ical OUT-DOOR 
ek Bs arts at 3s. or in bo V FOREMAN, ak At. 
i %) “E. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- UNICIPAL BOROUGH ‘oe ree NE | Gans WG RE RNGAGEMENT. Corveater and ae 
7 ae pen Ie ig ee eee A on oon @ ny on abet The Corporation of Tynemouth, the Local Board of Health for the oy. . re » M. W. 18, Bay » Dalston, 
. Pa i A en, Gas Wo ‘ari 
s sie Wahiogs fr ube poeneny By 8, BROOKS, arcs. | uaeragh wil ey mating oy PAID be 3 oy ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
oa B ant fuily engrived on stecl. Ten Parts at 36. or 328. board RINT SURVEYOR. The person appointed will be required to devote his ANTED, b food ASSISTANT, an 
6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and P + | whole time to the service of ths ion, and carry out at all immediate ENGAORM AST. _o objection to the eats — 
ER’S GUIDE, con‘aining a Series of Lesigos for Decorating Apart- | times the directions of the Counci nd “ite C mmittees in the | Address, SROUITROR is well-road, Cisp- 
ments with taste, and suited to the various Styles of ye + Aa seer management and laying out of roads and streets, erection of build- ham. 
By H. W. and A. ARROWSMITS, House arene to Her Majesty. | ings, surveying, planniog, and executing works, and 
matters ng * a “ 
Ten Parts at 34. or in ra arist; bmn the borough relating to the office of PLUMBERS AND HOUSE DECORATOR( 
7. The HOUSE. PAINTER, or DECORA. with efliees, stationery, tatvamenie “sed other Seorssacies for een: ANTED, a young 3 Man, a THREE- 
TOR’S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of | ducting the business cf the dvpartment Applicat inns, with testi- BRANCH Do ~ Bt wf ne 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling, includiog the Origin of monials of applicants, to be forwarded to the Town Clerk. 1, Holly , a |. — Address, RB. P. 


Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- | « application for the Office of Borouch Surveyor,” on or before 
ments, Oils, es &c. By W.M. HIGGINS, Req. Accompanied | WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of PEBRUARY inst. at SIX o'clock 


by actual a = — brush Graining and Marbling. Ten w.—By order, OMAS C. LEITCS, Le py ae TED, by a fi 

Parts at 3s. or ia board : tag ti and Clerk to the Local Board of Heal W 4} ANTED, aD, by @ pe gy PLUMBER in 
The ENGINEERS and MECHANICS Borough of Tynemouth, 2ad February, 1870. ante ve branches, « SITUATION. Iron service, zinc work, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA: a new and enlarged Edition, eomprebending ting. uo objection to Up bis time with painting 

Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes emoloyed in HE Enfield Local Board of Health require for s permanency.— Address, 271, Office of “ The Builder.” 

every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. I!lastrated services of a mpstent to undertake the du i-s of 

by upwards of 2.000 Wood Engraving. by LUKE HERBERT, Civil ENGINERE and GENERAL SURVEYOR of the Parish, Palary, MEN, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 


Engineer, &c. The rapid p of Mechanical Science has deve- pi r 
loped many of the important facts since the first publication, in 1835, Senne, ABT nat te Gn ea all me ban — = W ANTE ED, by by a Man of e rience, a 






































































































































Encyclope1 The i Ho: d discoveries th ad “ tained. 4 Board, 3 ATION obleman "— Betat 
Sone oneal the —¥ attention of the Editor ; for, an the value | Bite de. ~ ee x LitcaWoxta, Clerk. ding trade in all its ceecen the erection of 
of each was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly pre- J ra le hog ne ag h-goel prepare drawings, also the 
pared. By the selection of new articles, and care in the revision of AND GUARD monmoomens Lodge and wood-working machinery, toe sperio- 
teat tear. Ben ey fally Seneearepeesnationiy ented 00 N APPRENTICE WAN TED. (O ut-door). Feiner to Gonna refe este dh nd nn nee = yim 
Engineeri id Mechanism, adapted to the wants of Apply, WARDILL & Cv. —, — Makers, Iron | teen ’ reference ace. —. A, No. Post- 
Fier wo ean Sve, sae aaa lettered, peice O08, pa yee Lower Shadwell and Gould's Hill, London, KE. A pre edler, Commmaan, Cinema isanbeaie sie * 
TO LAND SURVEYORS’ AS3ISTANTS, &c. t 
LOCKWOOD & 003 AN \WAL PUBLICATIONS | LONDON ARCHITECT, of twenty Wize D, immediately, a Young Man as wt 
’ practice, will sbortly ha VACANCY 
\ EALEFS E N G 1 NE EE R’S, ARCHI-| ARTICURD PUPIL.—For terms, apply to HENRY DAWSON, Bea. | of coutene at a ete eae Bene can her 
eitny TEC, and CONTRACTOR'S FOORET-BOOK BOOK for or 1870, With | 6 Peters Seeh, BS. Gg orth cana, by letter only, to J. H. Post-tice, thar 
-plates, roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s, ealled for. 
ma. ANTED, by a Country Firm of : 
soda WEALBS BUILDER'S and CoNTRAC:| WW A.M IE Patty QT Ai |e naeannuns voces, apport », ee 
Pea See enh Mo ttre key seme) W Annem, Sate, Men, ae 2) 
KWOOD’S ENGINEER'S and CON. Sosng references, to C. Holmes Librasy Chapel lee Ovionn, | FITTER, &c.—Addeess, B. N. 5, Molesworth oquare, South . 
TRACTOR’S OFFICE ALMANACK and POCKET COMPANION for | streets Ws E Finis asree. oy: the 1 
1870. Sewed, 6d. ; in cloth, with ruled paper for M ls 3 | site 9078 TED. bys 
postage, 1d, awe —— ENGINEE —_ ANTED 2, emg, practical Bi 
W an active, inte ioen erson. MASON, a RE. me. N, the works where i 
_‘ THE YEAR- BOOK « of F FACTS i in SCIENCE | whe bas s knowlesge of Ieen Mowe Beitding, and eames. | lett tetag review or gay beta te employer.— Address, with 
: / ART for 1870. By JOHN TIMBS, Author of * Curiosities of | | tent to take | the SUPER SIstEEDING ben Pg DEPART. | B. F. 9, ts the 
2S ho yn else he sod ae” Fos | MENT, Dent cee aga a ete , 
0 a. othe 
Svo. Cloth, 5s. ; postaze, 4d. to competency wil: be required, and Seeasee po ma ANTED, 2 a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as ans 
London Lote woop & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. PAR con dee ome OLERK kof” Works, SHOP or GENERAL POREM\E, ot and 
ENTS to A joiner by trade. . He 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL | ANTED, in a CONTRACTOR and ouersl notre knowredge of a ail: teansben of the balding ‘rads —- au 
In Pep. dto. with 5 Photograrhie Ill BUILDER'S OFFICY in the country, a well-educated | 7enee Ta Sone cutee, Be cjaites to the omeky: St 
Ls bet of LICH FIELD GAt CATHEDRAL YOUTH, having s taste for devwing, a PUPIL | Premium required. Attvem, J. ——— Kubere Fork. —— 
from its FOUNDATION to the PRESENT TIME; includi SS ee ee eee stiesl M oe 
“By 3. Be eTown, F.G.8. he. Member of the Society of Arte. A WAX ED, ED, by a a thorough bly pra mm, are 8 
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